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THE TEACHERS’ 


COLLEGE IN THE 


MODERN WORLD 


By President ROSCOE PULLIAM 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A FEW months more than sixty-one years 
ago, a gathering of an older generation of 
citizens of southern Illinois met on this 
campus to dedicate the first building that 
was erected here and to inaugurate the 
first president of a new state normal school. 
We are told that several thousand people 
gathered from all southern Illinois for the 
ceremonies of dedication. This great crowd, 
many of whom came long distances in un- 
comfortable conveyances, had come to cele- 
brate a great step forward in public edu- 
cation in Illinois. They shared a naive and 
unquestioning faith in a basic idea which 
had been brought from Puritan England 
two centuries before and which had been 
hammered into the American creed by a 
long period of preaching by such men as 
Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jefferson, 
a faith in a democratic society made articu- 
late and responsible by universal free edu- 
cation. For them the establishment of a 
state tax-supported higher school to educate 
better teachers for their own common 
schools was an occasion of great conse- 
quence. 

The conception of education held by the 
founders of this school was not very clear 
or very complex. The world in which they 

1 Address made at the inauguration of the writer 


as president of the Southern Illinois State Teachers 
College on October 7, 1935. 


lived was a relatively simple world, which 
ealled for simple virtues and simple under- 
standings. It was a pioneer and a com- 
paratively unorganized world, in which 
individual achievement, individual satisfac- 
tions, individual distinction and individual 
salvation were the highest values that could 
be imagined, and therefore the obvious aims 
of education. To them the problems which 
their normal school was built to meet 
seemed and indeed were simple enough. 
There were a great many almost or entirely 
illiterate people who knew that education 
was a good thing and wanted their children 
to be better educated than they were them- 
selves. There were only a few thoroughly 
literate people and they were interested in 
affairs that seemed more important and 
were more lucrative than teaching. There 
was need for more and better teachers. 
The normal school would train them, the 
schools would be better taught, all people 
would learn to read and write and the 
democratic Utopia of Thomas Jefferson’s 
vision, ‘‘the league of sober folk,’’ living 
in happiness and dignity, governing them- 
selves wisely and well, would forthwith be 
ushered in. 

All might have gone well according to the 
formula had not other forces also been put 
to work. The early proponents of educa- 
tion could not possibly realize that this 
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higher education which they were promot- 
ing and the individual achievement they 
were exalting would generate understand- 
ings and processes that would accelerate 
beyond all prediction the materia! develop- 
ment of the country. They could not fore- 
tell that the resulting organization and 
interdependence among individuals and 
groups would render many of their basic 
assumptions about human welfare false. 
They could not be expected to foresee that 
the old simplicities would give place to 
staggering complexities, that the old vir- 
tues would have to be interpreted in new 
and confusing settings. 

We have come a long way since that sum- 
mer day sixty-one years ago, and in that 
time the world has witnessed some splendid 
achievements and not a few crushing dis- 
appointments. The great enterprise of 
education has had its full share, both in the 
great achievements and in the great dis- 
appointments. The achievements are to be 


seen on every hand, for our magnificent 
advance in the conquest of the physical 


world has had all its deepest foundations 
in the schools. The great plan for universal 
free education with an open career for all 
who have unusual ability has largely pre- 
vented the waste of talent through lack of 
opportunity that would have occurred had 
our school system been the private path of 
the privileged instead of a broad highway 
for all the people. We may assume that 
this conservation of good ability greatly 
accelerated progress in the fields on which 
our national interest has been concentrated. 
The common schools have discovered and 
advanced great numbers of highly produc- 
tive leaders who in all the older societies 
would have lived out their lives as ‘‘mute 
inglorious Miltons.’’ This, I believe, is one 
explanation for the increasing rapidity of 
our advance in science and technology. It 
constitutes an extremely important out- 
come of free education which is usually not 
emphasized enough in evaluating the public 
schools. 
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More directly, the basic scientific discov- 
eries that have made modern industry and 
modern organization possible have nearly 
all been made in the laboratories of the uni- 
versities. Great has been the acclaim for 
resourceful and clever tinkerers, like Tho- 
mas Edison, but few properly appreciate 
that nearly all his work could not have been 
done at all had it not been for the patient 
experiments that resulted in the basie dis- 
coveries of such men as Faraday and 
Michelson. <A recent conservative estimate 
set the value to American industry of fun- 
damental discoveries that have been made 
at the University of Illinois alone at $100,- 
000,000 a year. The pioneers who pooled 
their resources to found the colleges and 
universities were setting in operation forces 
whose present consequences have surpassed 
the wildest dreams of their most fantastic 
story-tellers. Thanks to these forces we 
have come to possess a splendid potential 
power over the physical world in which we 
live. For all these blessings we must be 
duly grateful to the generation that 
founded this school and to its successors 
who are just now relinquishing control. 

But the effects of our remarkable growth 
in power over the physical world have not 
all been happy ones. All this material 
progress in which education has had so 
large a part has enormously increased the 
complexity of all our ways of living. These 
new complexities, developing in a world 
where amazing and confusing change has 
become the rule rather than the exception, 
have to be met, if they are met at all, by 
greater and more various knowledge, deeper 
and clearer understanding and _ vastly 
greater adaptability and responsibility on 
the part of every one who expects to live 
happily and fruitfully in this insecure and 
bewildering world. In other words, suc- 
cessful living in the modern world calls 
for more and better education for all the 
people than we have ever yet been able to 
give. The great material development of 
the country has brought with it staggering 
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new responsibilities for the public schools. 
Adequate education for the average citizen 
has become at once more necessary and 
more difficult than ever before. 

The sheer expansion in demand for edu- 
cation alone, with its attendant vast in- 
crease in enrolment in the high schools and 
colleges, has presented to the schools the 
twin problems of providing ever greater 
facilities for housing and instruction and 
of adapting the program of the higher 
schools to types of pupils who sixty years 
ago would not have dreamed of attending 
them. The latter problem requires funda- 
mental changes in the high-school and 
junior college curriculum that are only 
now beginning to be understood. The sec- 
ondary schools, for good or ill, no longer 
are selective schools for preparing a few 
superior students to enter upon profes- 
sional studies; they are great democratic 
common schools, to which all the children 
of all the people come to get whatever their 
abilities enable them to receive of the 
benefits which the school can offer. 

Thoughtless critics of the consequent in- 
crease in school costs sometimes appear to 
think that this expansion has been due to 
over-zealous effort on the part of the school 
people to promote this vast expansion in 
public education. The facts are that these 
increases have been forced upon the schools 
from without by a combination of at least 
two forces, often in the face of passive but 
positive resistance on the part of those who 
control education. The first of these forces 
for expansion was the increasing apprecia- 
tion on the part of the general public of 
the value of education for successful and 
intelligent living, combined with the natu- 
ral desire of every parent to give his own 
child the best possible chance in his strug- 
gle for a fuller and happier life. This 
desire is an entirely commendable one and 
one that can not be denied without striking 
at the very foundation principles of democ- 
racy. 
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The second development, which at first 
made possible and later made imperative 
the expansion of the higher schools, was 
the great increase in our ability to produce 
material goods, with its resulting increase 
in wealth and in leisure. This increased 
productivity at first made it possible for 
increasing numbers of young people to be 
relieved from the necessity of productive 
work in order to attend school, and later 
actually made it impossible for large num- 
bers of them to find a chance to do any- 
thing else. The result has been that they 
go to school, not because they choose to go 
or because the schools want them, but be- 
cause there is no other place for them to go 
where they can use their time to advantage, 
avoid demoralizing idleness and retain their 
self-respect. It seems to be quite clear that, 
if our society continues its present trend, 
this great expansion has not yet neared its 
peak. The very existence of the CCC camps 
is evidence on a national scale that this is 
so. One of our great problems therefore 
is to meet this increase with adequate facili- 
ties and an intelligent program. In meet- 
ing this problem the teachers college will 
be a fundamentally important factor. 

But let us consider a few of the more 
general social changes that have increased 
the complexity and the confusion of modern 
life, and in consequence burdened the 
schools with new and harder tasks. The 
mechanization and centralization of indus- 
try for large-scale production have brought 
rapid changes in our social structure and 
in our daily habits of living that in many 
respects promote public disorder and pri- 
vate bewilderment. Some of these changes 
need only to be named to have their dis- 
turbing and disorganizing aspects recog- 
nized. There is the great movement of 
people toward a few centers of trade and 
industry, enormously increasing the popu- 
lation and the number of the crowded areas 
of the great cities; the partial or complete 
disintegration of the family due to the com- 
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plete removal of the job from the home, and 
the breaking up of the economic partner- 
ship between the wage-earner and his wife 
and older children; the postponement of 
marriage because of the increased standard 
of living and the shift from a situation 
where a wife was an economic asset to one 
where marriage is a hazardous and expen- 
sive venture; the constantly rising divorce 
rate; the disappearance of the institution 
of apprenticeship, which at its best was a 
most important educational institution, not 
only for strictly vocational training but for 
civic and esthetic education as well; the 
divorce of ownership from work, with its 
attendant decrease in enforced thrift and 
increase in economic insecurity ; the growth 
of skepticism, with the consequent loss of 
prestige and power by the church; all these 
and others contributed to the development 
of a society in which the problem of rearing 
a child who would find his way safely 
through youth to a respectable place in 
society with some degree of serenity and 
security was immensely greater than it had 
been in the simpler world of the founders 
of this school. 

In the face of all these new problems and 
new demands on education, one of the great- 
est difficulties has been for us who are 
directly responsible for what is done in the 
schools to get ourselves to take the clear 
purposes of public education seriously 
enough actually to put the schools to work 
to help to solve the critical problems of our 
ehanging society. For the most part the 
conception of education held by the average 
professional teacher has been altogether in- 
adequate. Ours has been a mystic faith in 
the magic powers of traditional subject- 
matter, much of which has little significant 
connection with the modern world. Our 
conception of culture too often has been 
that of a mystic discipline that sets the 
few who can aequire it apart in an imagin- 
ary but very satisfactory world of their 
own creation, which makes them superior to 
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and contemptuous of thé workaday world 
of affairs which supports them and to which 
they ought to give clear-eyed leadership and 
practical enlightenment. 

For altogether too long a time this idea 
of education as magic, education as some- 
thing unquestionably but inexplicably good, 
education as a sacred rite, not obviously 
useful, but certainly above all criticism by 
vulgar minds, has been the prevalent idea 
held by the general public. It is true that 
the common people have often shown an 
instinctive contempt for the single-minded 
and sometimes impractical scholar, but they 
still make great sacrifices to send their chil- 
dren to him to be either immunized against 
his influence or transmuted into his ideal; 
and great is the pride over every rare 
transmutation. We have not yet come to 
understand quite clearly that mere literacy, 
however facile; mere erudition, however 
scholarly ; mere technical proficiency, how- 
ever expert; mere moral earnestness, how- 
ever fervent, do not suffice to meet the prob- 
lems of a modern world. If we are to accept 
the implications of the rather definitely es- 
tablished principle of psychology that there 
is not much pure disciplinary value in any 
subject-matter, but that the value of sub- 
ject-matter must always be sought in its 
content and its use, we must concede that 
the prevailing curriculum of our high 
schools and colleges is still giving too much 
time to materials whose relative value is 
small. 

These traditional materials, along with 
the necessary professional and technical 
courses, occupy so large a part of the short 
period of college education that not enough 
time is left to the student for getting a real 
comprehension of the fundamental sciences, 
together with the attitudes and spirit that 
characterize scientific inquiry; for acquir- 
ing acquaintance with the more significant 
currents of modern thought and with the 
periodicals and books that give it form; for 
subjecting the major problems of modern 
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society to critical, open-minded, constantly 
emergent study against a background of 
familiar acquaintance with the basie social 
studies of economics, sociology and psychol- 
ogy; for working consciously and con- 
stantly to generate attitudes of sensitive- 
ness, social responsibility, sincerity and 
integrity, and to arouse such interests and 
develop such habits that the student’s edu- 
cation will become a constantly continuing 
affair, hardly even well begun, much less 
finished, when he leaves school. 

The school itself is partly to blame for 
the fact that so few students reach the 
point where their education continues 
through life to grow in breadth and depth 
and efficiency. Our machinery of units 
and credits, of grades and courses and 
graduations, our insistence on a uniform 
number of semester hours for students of 
every degree of ability, our curriculum in 
one respect so largely unrelated to the daily 
experiences of the pupil, and in the other 
so glibly efficient in passing out recipes for 
success in specific vocations, all these often 
tend to discourage rather than encourage 
the scholarly attitude and the open mind. 
If we are to do our duty toward making 
the modern world measure up to its pos- 
sibilities for human welfare, we who con- 
trol the schools will have to face the clear 
implications of living in a rapidly growing, 
continually changing society. If we suc- 
ceed at all in bringing our social organiza- 
tion to the point where it will utilize to 
anything near maximum possible degree the 
magnificent resources that now languish in 
partial disuse because, having created them, 
we can not mobilize the superior intelli- 
gence which it will take to coordinate and 
operate them, we will do it through educa- 
tion; but certainly not through any kind 
of edueation administered by any kind of 
teacher. To evolve a system of education 
and to train a type of teacher who can 
measure up to this urgent need is preemi- 
nently the task of the teachers’ college. 
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For good or for ill it is our fate to have 
to live out our lives in one of man’s great 
periods of transition. Human life has in- 
deed been highly experimental at all times 
and in all places. Trial and error has 
always been a fundamental principle of 
human existence. But we are living in one 
of the periods when change in the general 
foundations of man’s existence is faster and 
deeper than it ever has been before. It is 
clear that in such an age as this one of the 
aims of our education should be to prepare 
our people to meet change with caution 
and with foresight, but without chagrin. 

As a people we have learned to expect 
drastic change and improvement in our 
homes, in our foods, in our machines and 
in all other things that pertain to the 
physical world. But we have not yet 
learned to apply the same critical, open- 
minded intelligence to our social arrange- 
ments and our ethical relationships. A new 
design for an automobile gives us a thrill 
of anticipation; a proposal to take the 
profit out of war or the brutality out of 
industry is apt to give most of us a chill of 
panic. Yet we must learn that we can not 
be eternally progressive and adventurous 
in one major aspect of our lives, and remain 
entirely static and safe in the other. To 
refuse even to consider changes in our social 
relationships to fit the changes in our physi- 
eal world is not a conservative policy at all, 
for it does not promise to conserve any- 
thing. It threatens rather to destroy, be- 
eause the orderly processes of government 
upon which our whole civilization depends 
for its survival are jeopardized by the ten- 
sions and conflicts that are generated under 
outworn social arrangements. The really 
dangerous revolutionaries are those who 
would like to make orderly change by demo- 
cratic processes impossible. Therefore the 
greatest of all the challenges that confront 
education to-day is to rear a generation of 
citizens who will attack the problems of war, 
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of economic disorganization, of preserving 
democratic forms of government and adapt- 
ing them to an industrial society, of crime 
and poverty and all the other critical prob- 
lems that plague and confuse us, with the 
same open-minded, objective, dispassionate 
spirit of inquiry which has proved so won- 
derfully effective in the study of the physi- 
cal world. We must have an education 
which will constantly seek to maintain a 
maximum of human happiness and human 
dignity, a maximum of regard for human 
personality in a world of incessant change. 

These are some of the problems that it 
appears to me we must face together, not 
only for education as a separate interest, 
but through education for the whole Ameri- 
can way of life, which despite its failings 
still seems to me to be the best way that has 
yet been tried by any race of men. I am 
sure that a constantly improving, a con- 
stantly increasing education is the most im- 
portant single factor in solving them. We 
who have faith in the new education do not 
claim to know the solutions to the problems 
specifically and in detail. Indeed, we have 
little faith in ready-made systems or set 
doctrines, but we do have faith in the col- 
lective intelligence of an educated people; 
we can not see the future for which we are 
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preparing our students, but we expect to 
enjoy the high adventure of sailing with 
them into uncharted but beguiling seas. 
‘‘It may be that the gulfs will wash us 
down. It may be we shall reach the happy 
isles.’’? If we do reach any happy isles, it 
will not be because we are blessed with in- 
sight into the final verities, but because we 
are ready to be guided by progressive vision. 
‘*T do not ask to see the distant scene. One 
step enough for me.’’ With Goethe, in the 
serene wisdom of his old age, we ask only 
for ‘‘Mehr Licht.’’ To seek and to dis- 
seminate more light is at once the utmost 
duty of this school and the highest function 
of a civilized society. 

I consider it an extremely great oppor- 
tunity and honor to be commissioned by the 
authorities of the great State of Illinois to 
occupy a position where I shall have the 
authority and the duty to give leadership 
and direction to a small part of the great 
enterprise of public education. I am sure 
that in the whole vast category of enter- 
prises which the modern world presents, 
there is none greater, none more worthy of 
the highest devotion and the clearest vision. 
I pray that I may be able to measure up to 
the great responsibilities of this high com- 
mission. 


READING FOR HONORS AND COMMON SENSE’ 


By Professor EVERETT LEE HUNT 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


THE young John Milton would have 
appreciated an invitation to address stu- 
dents about to read for honors. In the 
absence of any such sympathetic audience 
he wrote a letter to Master Samuel Hartlib 
on education. ‘‘The usual method of teach- 
ing arts,’’ he said, ‘‘I deem an old error of 
universities, not yet well recovered from 
the barbarous grossness of scholastic ages.’’ 


1 Address delivered at the opening of honors 
work, Swarthmore College, September 26, 1935. 


The students are ‘‘tossed and turmoiled 
with their unballasted wits in fathomless 
and unquiet deeps of controversy; for the 
most part they grow into hatred and con- 
tempt of learning.’’ We ‘‘hale and drag 
our choicest and hopefullest wits to that 
asinine feast of sow thistles and brambles, 
which is commonly set before them all as 
the food of their tenderest and most docible 
age.’’ In the next sentence Milton offers 
his celebrated definition of a liberal educa- 
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tion. ‘‘I call therefore a complete and 
generous education that which fits a man to 
perform justly, skilfully, and magnani- 
mously all the offices, both public and pri- 
vate, of peace and war.’’ A definition, 
surely, on the Miltonic seale. ‘‘And how 
this is to be done between twelve and one 
and twenty ...is to be thus ordered: 
First, to find out a spacious house and 
ground big enough to lodge a hundred and 
fifty persons ... all under the govern- 
ment of one.’’ Here we have no board of 
trustees, no faculty committees, no officers 
of student government. While living here 
the students are to learn grammar and cor- 
rect speech, and they are to hear lectures 
which will ‘‘inflame them with the study of 
learning and the admiration of virtue, and 
stir them up with high hopes of living to be 
brave men, and worthy patriots, dear to 
God, and famous to all ages.’’ Milton will 
select his students and will have no sophis- 
tiecated young cynics in his school. He had 


met many such cosmopolitan young En- 
glishmen and he hated them. They went to 
Paris and came back ‘‘mimies, apes, and 


kickshaws.’’ Milton’s students were to 
learn agriculture, Greek, Latin (they were 
to learn agriculture and science from Greek 
and Roman literature), astronomy, geog- 
raphy, physics, fortification, architecture, 
engineering and navigation, chemistry, 
ethics, economies, Italian, Hebrew, with the 
Chaldean and Syrian dialects, political 
science, law, theology, history, tragedy, 
oratory, logic, rhetoric and poetry. Physi- 
cal exercises are included, especially swords- 
manship and wrestling, and while students 
are ‘‘unsweating themselves’’ they may lis- 
ten to organ music. This is not simply a 
catalogue of courses from which students 
were to select. Each man studied them all. 
Such an educational program, Milton ad- 
mitted, was not a bow for every teacher to 
shoot with, but still, with selected teachers 
and students, it was possible. And the just, 
skilful and magnanimous performance of 
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all the offices of peace and war was to come 
from all this knowledge, knowledge pursued 
with ardor and aspiration. 

Milton never directed such an academy ; 
there is no evidence that he was particu- 
larly successful as a schoolmaster or that 
his pupils became ‘‘ worthy patriots, dear to 
God and famous to all ages.’’ In later 
years, when Milton had seen more of reform 
and reformers, and had seen numberless 
failures of reason in the world, he had less 
confidence in scholarship and in the intel- 
leet as sources of wisdom. In ‘‘ Paradise 
Regained’’ the learning of the Greek phi- 
losophers and the eloquence of the ancient 
orators, which Milton praised so highly in 
his youth, are merely a temptation that 
Satan offers Christ in the wilderness. And 
Christ replies that the wisest man among 
the Greeks was wise because he knew that 
he knew nothing. ‘‘Many books,’’ Jesus 
says to Satan, ‘‘are wearisome,”’ 


who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and a judgment equal or superior, 
(And what he brings, what needs he elsewhere 


seek ) 
Uncertain and unsettl’d still remains, 
Deep verst in books and shallow in himself. 


From the dilemma Milton presents here 
we see how sceptical he has become of edu- 
cation. If a reader’s judgment is not equal 
to that of his author, the book will do him 
no good; if, on the other hand, his judg- 
ment is as good as the writer’s, there is no 
need for the book. ‘‘Deep verst in books 
and shallow in himself’’ is an indictment 
of scholars that has often been repeated. 
Much learning, Aristotle observed, merely 
increases confusion. The pedant and the 
learned fool have always been stock figures 
for the satirist. The power and charm of 
knowledge, and its hollowness, these were 
themes of Greek rhetoricians, proud of 
their ability to make a persuasive speech on 
either side of any thesis. To-day, when, 
through such devices as reading for honors 
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and similar procedures, the intellectual life 
of American colleges and universities is 
becoming more rigorous, professors are 
sometimes asked if they are not merely pre- 
paring themselves and their students for 
Milton’s disillusionment with learning. We 
have been educational reformers, and we 
have sometimes called the intellectual fare 
on which we were raised a feast of sow 
thistles and brambles; are we not inviting 
our students to make a similar response to 
our programs if we set up an ideal as im- 
possible as Milton’s? Or, if we do not 
merely depress our students, are we pro- 
ducing arrogant young intellectuals, fond 
of theory, contemptuous of their elders, 
lacking in judgment and devoid of common 
sense? Such charges against teachers have 
been continuous since the days of Socrates. 
A charge so persistent probably has some 
truth in it. Some of the youth whom 
Soerates taught, Alcibiades, for example, 
were quite insufferable. Youth will prob- 


ably always be arrogant, with or without 


teachers. And teachers, either indifferent 
to or ineapable of worldly success, will 
probably not be fountains of worldly wis- 
dom. Not long ago I was asked if my ob- 
ject in teaching was to produce more men 
like myself. My hasty and indignant de- 
nial was comforting, apparently, and the 
reply was about the equivalent of, ‘‘I didn’t 
raise my boy to be a professor.”’ 

Milton’s definition of education was 
somewhat grandiose; no one of us ean per- 
form all the duties, public and private, of 
war and peace. We can no longer prepare 
for war by occasional manly exercises of 
swordplay or horsemanship. We can not 
solve the problems of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration by reading 
Virgil’s Georgics. But Milton’s conception 
was, after all, the intelligible one of practi- 
cal citizenship, and if we say that we follow 
afar off, and that we still hold somewhat 
modestly to the ideal of justice, skill and 
magnanimity in the affairs of daily living, 
what is the relation of common sense to 
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bookishness, or scientific investigation, in 
college? Does the professor, who is some- 
times thought to fulfil all his purposes with- 
out common sense, approve of it in his 
pupils? Does he allow for its development? 

I do not accept the implication that 
learning and common sense are necessarily 
opposed, or mutually exclusive, and yet the 
distinction between them is very ancient. 
In many years of going to commencements 
I have noted that the favorite Scripture 
reading is the famous wisdom chapter of 
Job: ‘‘Where shall wisdom be found? and 
where is the place of understanding? .. . 
The topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it, 
neither shall it be valued with pure gold.”’ 
And another favorite text is, ‘‘ Knowledge 
comes, but wisdom lingers.’’ The Jews of 
the Old Testament distinguished between 
knowledge and wisdom, and in various 
ways they described the wise man, but for 
the nature and source of wisdom they di- 
rected us to the Lord. The Greeks were 
somewhat more analytical, and for my 
present purpose I cite a passage from 
Isoerates: ‘‘Whom, then, do I eall wise? 
First, those who manage well the circum- 
stances which they encounter day by day, 
and who possess a judgment which is accu- 
rate in meeting occasions as they rise and 
rarely miss the expedient course of action; 
next, those who are decent and honorable in 
their intercourse with all men, bearing 
easily and good-naturedly what is unpleas- 
ant and offensive in others, and being 
themselves as agreeable and reasonable to 
their associates as it is humanly possible to 
be; furthermore, those who hold their 
pleasures always under control and are not 
unduly overcome by their misfortunes, 
bearing up under them bravely and in a 
manner worthy of our common nature; 
finally, and most important of all, those 
who are not spoiled by their successes, and 
do not desert their true selves, but hold 
their ground steadfastly as wise and sober 
men.’’ 

Milton would have agreed, I am sure, that 
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such men as Isocrates here describes would 
have been most likely to perform justly 
skilfully and magnanimously the offices of 
peace and war. In defending this rather 
practical conception of wisdom against 
what Plato felt to be his loftier ideal of ab- 
solute truth and beauty and goodness, 
Isocrates says elsewhere, ‘‘It is impossible 
to attain absolute knowledge of what we 
ought or ought not to do; but the wise man 
is he who can make a successful guess as a 
general rule.’’ This is the definition L wish 
to offer for common sense: the ability in any 
situation to make the best guess what to do. 
(The use of the term ‘‘guess,’’ here, is pos- 
sibly ambiguous unless I refer to its differ- 
ent meanings. The first meaning is to form 
an opinion on good, but not completely 
decisive grounds. This is my meaning here. 
The other usage, to judge entirely at ran- 
dom, I wish to avoid. There is, of course, 
a third usage, which the British call an 
American vulgarism, as, when we say, ‘‘I 
guess I’ll go to bed,’’ when there is no un- 
certainty about it at all.) How, then, is 
this faculty of being a good guesser related 
to learning? I am aware, of course, that 
this guessing may seem to some merely a 
low form of cunning, a Yankee shrewdness. 
I do not present it as the sum of all living. 
I do not here desire to weigh it against 
other values at all. I merely ask, is it, or 
ean it be in any way related to the kind of 
learning we acquire in reading for honors? 

First, let me defend for a minute this 
identification of common sense with guess- 
ing. If we say that common sense is the 
sense that all men have, regardless of learn- 
ing, then we are reminded immediately that 
nothing is so uncommon as common sense. 
This paradox, I think, rests on a misconcep- 
tion of the term. Common sense is common, 
not because every one has it, but because a 
number of senses must work together in 
common to achieve a single result; they 
must be integrated according to the pur- 
poses of the individual, and they must work 
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together in situations of varying degrees of 
complexity. Science, Huxley said, is only 
organized common sense, and yet scientific 
organization quickly produces such com- 
plexity that a high degree of technical 
training is necessary either to see or to solve 
scientific problems. With the scientist it 
may become one of the functions of com- 
mon sense to keep the mass of technical 
details from obscuring his larger purposes. 
Woodrow Wilson went to Paris with a boat- 
load of experts. Had he remained at a 
greater distance from them he might have 
succeeded better in subordinating them to 
his larger purposes. But, of course, had he 
kept too far from them his larger purposes 
might have become impossible and fantastic. 
The extent, variety and complexity of 
knowledge which must be organized and 
subordinated to the projects of common 
sense can not be determined in advance for 
any individual by any educational system. 
Knowledge which to-day is recondite and 
obscure will to-morrow be necessary for the 
ordinary problems of everyday life. An 
educational system can only hope to develop 
the faculty of coordinating the relevant 
senses, attitudes, skills and knowledge which 
the student may be acquiring, hoping that 
he will go on gradually to attempting larger 
and more important guesses. 

But, it may be asked, why content oneself 
so cheerfully with guessing? Why not 
know what to do? The main practical 
effort of science, I suppose, is to take the 
guesswork out of our affairs. All the indus- 
tries founded on chemistry, for example, 
are based on knowledge which predicts 
accurately what will happen next when we 
do such and such things. Chemical ex- 
perts, scientific experts generally, take a 
pride in certainty; they often despise the 
men who guess, although they are usually 
employed by them. But the better chem- 
ists, of course, are those who refuse to be 
caught in routine application of established 
principles and who keep developing their 
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capacity for scientific guessing. The effort 
of medical science is to take the guesswork 
out of the art of healing, and much human 
welfare is dependent on the success of that 
effort. Many doctors must content them- 
selves with the routine application of well- 
known remedies; in the present state of our 
knowledge such work demands very consid- 
erable wisdom and common sense; but our 
progress depends upon the larger guesses. 
There is, of course, a pleasure which many 
find in watching or controlling processes 
which move with precision and certainty 
from beginning to end. Men who delight 
chiefly in such pleasures often regard as 
defective those whose interests are ‘‘on the 
dangerous edge of things,’’ who feel that 
‘fonee a thing is classified ’tis done with.’’ 
This may explain why many engineers dis- 
like poets or politicians, or why physicists 
distrust philosophers. The Bacons and the 


Huxleys would control education in the 
interests of knowing and would produce 
scientists and experts. The Butlers and the 


Arnolds would insist that in all the major 
concerns of life we can not know, that prob- 
ability is the guide of life, and Arnold 
would say that we must base our more im- 
portant guesses on disciplined taste rather 
than scientific knowledge. We do not 
choose our friends or our wives or our 
careers or our amusements or our philoso- 
phies scientifically ; we accept the guidance 
of taste, sometimes disciplined and some- 
times not. 

The need for both sages and experts, bold 
guessers and safe, kindly routiners, leads to 
a continuous warfare over educational 
ideals. The struggle is not to prove one 
party right or wrong, but to achieve a bal- 
ance in which each individual can realize 
his fullest growth. One aid in preserving 
this balance is to listen to our critics. I 
hope the stream of criticism will be perpet- 
ual. Professors, students and colleges as a 
whole will benefit by it. Addresses at the 
opening of honors work will continue to be 
written in the light of it. 
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At present some men of affairs are sug- 
gesting that we pay too much attention to 
training experts. Experts, we are told, can 
always be hired cheaply, and that is a good 
and sufficient reason for not being an ex- 
pert or at least a mere expert. The disci- 
pline by which a man becomes an expert, 
we are told, often destroys the faculty of 
judgment in larger matters, and I suppose 
we must admit the element of truth in this. 
Such eritics view with distrust any ten- 
dency of students to retreat to graduate 
schools, to become professors, experts, 
brain trusters. Experts may do very well 
in limited numbers as curators of museums, 
but what if the stuffed and labelled animals 
should suddenly come alive, refuse to stay 
put, and the museum should become a 
jungle? This is the sort of thing that is 
happening constantly in contemporary life. 
And then we look about desperately for 
leaders who can perform the offices of peace 
and war under the changed conditions. Let 
us keep a little of the jungle in college life, 
it is said, and give the boys a chance to de- 
velop courage and shrewdness and _ skill 
away from the professors. 

This plausible criticism rests, I think, 
upon a misconception of the nature of your 
studies and your student life. It assumes 
that the offices of peace and war could be 
performed by any lively country gentleman 
of Milton’s time. It assumes that your 
studies confine you to specialized matters 
of routine certainty instead of preparing 
you to exercise your judgments upon larger 
and larger problems. It assumes that an 
expert must always be a man who doesn’t 
know anything else. So far as such eriti- 
cism is intended to protect you from the 
narrow routine of the blind alley jobs of a 
mechanized civilization, it constitutes a 
valuable warning. But our whole concep- 
tion of a liberal education is a protest 
against such limitations. The resources of 
philosophy, science and the arts are put 
before you to aid in your liberation. Not 
all the evidence of your escape from me- 
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chanical routine need consist of visible 
property. 

Thus far I have suggested that learning 
in itself sometimes fails to satisfy its pos- 
sessors, that common sense, as the capacity 
for making intelligent guesses when the 
bases for judgment can not be conclusive, 
may save us from the futility of passive 
learning or from the boredom of routine 
applications of established knowledge; it 
may save us from being deep versed in 
books and shallow in ourselves. It would 
be a serious criticism to say that you have 
to desert your college work to develop such 
a faculty, although nobody would deny that 
all life contributes to it. What opportuni- 
ties are there here for the development of 
common sense ? 

In the first place, it is obvious that an 
atmosphere of freedom is necessary. It is 
equally obvious that common sense can 
function effectively only when all the facul- 
ties of the individual can be focussed on the 
problem at hand. What are the possibili- 
ties for freedom and integration ? 

The freedom in the choice of subjects 
which you have, within coordinated group- 
ings, makes it unnecessary for us of the 
faculty to ‘‘hale and drag our choicest and 
hopefullest wits to our asinine feast of sow 
thistles and brambles.’’ Assuming for the 
moment that you are our ‘‘choicest and 
hopefullest wits,’? you have come here of 
your own will. You have had two years in 
which to sample our brambles before mak- 
ing your selections. You have had time to 
consider which of your guesses are to rest 
for the most part upon scientific knowledge 
or upon disciplined taste. As you progress, 
the doors not entered will be closing behind 
you, but your course is still relatively flexi- 
ble; you can alter it if it does not seem to 
be developing your particular capacities. 
With two seminars a week constituting all 
your necessary academic engagements you 
ean largely control your own time. If some 
fellow student in your seminar seems to be 
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writing better papers and covering more 
ground than you, you will know him well 
enough to ask him how he does it, and you 
will feel some stimulus to compete vigor- 
ously. Your professor will always be glad 
to advise without hectoring you. If the 
syllabus of the seminar seems to threaten 
your health through overstudy you can 
organize your group for protest, and you 
will receive serious consideration. Honors 
work is not a method for driving students 
to overwork. My own feeling, after some 
years of it, is that my students drive me a 
good deal more than I have driven them. 
Your choices in your interests and activi- 
ties outside your seminars are wide and 
free. You have to accept the inevitable 
limitations that go with achievement in any 
field, but you can choose from a highly sig- 
nificant variety. You have yourselves been 
removing some of the routine from student 
activities, and you are making them reflect 
your interests more adequately and intelli- 
gently. There is, I am sure, an increasing 
connection between genuine ability and 
student leadership. There is also increas- 
ing connection between your work and your 
play. The seminars have some of the spon- 
taneity of your interest groups, and your 
groups gain zest from your studies. You 
are playing more intelligently. The num- 
ber of sports is increasing and the profes- 
sors want to see you all on the playing 
fields. Surely the lack of freedom ean not 
hinder the development of common sense 
through the making of responsible choices. 
The results of doing as you please, of 
course, depend on what you choose to do. 
It is fairly safe to assume that if you are 
working vigorously at cognate subjects, 
discovering new relationships, uncovering 
larger problems, you will feel a growing 
sense of power in the organization of your 
interests. It will surely be a poor prepara- 
tion for facing your external examiners if 
you depend too much on memory or the , 
opinions of your instructors. In the semi- 
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nars you will learn to be critical of dulness 
and pedantry and suspicious of flashiness. 
You will have an opportunity to discover 
which of your associates have sound judg- 
ment, and you will come to agree, I believe, 
that the work you are about to undertake, 
far from substituting learning for wisdom, 
places a premium on sanity and balance in 
making good guesses on problems of impor- 
tance. 

John Milton had genius, but I don’t know 
that he was gifted with common sense. He 
was arrogant, self-centered, solitary, inea- 
pable of seeing another’s point of view, and 
he missed too many of his guesses on events 
of his times. He was, however, remarkably 
right on many principles that did not seem 
to work in his day. Had he been able to 
make himself comfortable through the use 
of common sense we should have missed the 
grand statements of principle with which 
he dignified his complaints, and he would 
not have persevered in the writing of verse 
which we will not willingly let die. John 
Milton, comfortable and well adjusted, 
would not have been one of the enduring 
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EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE IN 
AUSTRALIA 

THE Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search, acting in cooperation with the New Edu- 
cation Fellowship of England, is making ar- 
rangements for the holding of an educational 
conference in Australia in July and August, 
1937. 

The conference will be international in the 
sense that speakers will be obtained from a num- 
ber of different countries. Steps have already 
been taken to invite some of the world’s leading 
thinkers and writers on education. The replies 
so far received indicate that the majority of 
those who have been approached are likely to 
accept the invitation. 
sions will vary in length from about three to ten 
days and that they will be held in each of the 
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forces in English literature. We are grate- 
ful for the products of his genius. As a 
lesser breed we may not criticize him too 
eavalierly; but if we may not rise to his 
heights we may attempt to avoid some of his 
errors. As he overestimated the power of 
learning in his youth, so he came to under- 
estimate it in his age. In youth he would 
have taught too much; in age, too little. In 
youth he never doubted himself or his cause. 
He saw himself, through his learning, the 
bringer-in of a new age. The new age did 
not come in, and in his later years he saw 
little hope in learning or in reason. He did 
not temper his learning with humor or with 
charity. We can not take his academy for 
a model, and we have not done so. We are 
on safer ground, I believe, remembering 
Newman’s remark that a university is a 
great but ordinary means to a great but 
ordinary end; we hope the students of this 
college, even without being geniuses, will 
fulfil the offices of public and private life 
justly, skilfully and magnanimously, and 
that with all their getting they will get 
understanding. 





capital cities. Each day will be fully occupied 
with discussions, demonstrations and lectures. 

In order to meet the expenses connected with 
the conference it will be necessary to charge a 
fee for attendance, but it is hoped that enrol- 
ments will be sufficiently large for the charge to 
be no greater than one guinea even for the longer 
sessions. 

The following executive committee has been 
appointed for making the general arrangements 
for the conference: Mr. Frank Tate, president 
of the Australian Council for Educational Re- 
search; Professors H. T. Lovell and A. Mackie, 
of Sydney University; Mr. J. McRae, director of 
education, Victoria; Dr. R. E. Priestley, vice- 
chancellor of the University of Melbourne, and 
Dr. K. S. Cunningham, executive officer of the 
Australian Council for Educational Research, 
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who will act as organizing secretary for the 
conference. 

Steps will shortly be taken to set up local 
committees to make detailed arrangements for 
each center and to act in cooperation with the 
committee referred to above. It is anticipated 
that so far as possible enrolments for the con- 
ference will be conducted through the agency of 
the teachers’ organizations. 

The holding of the conference will provide 
opportunity for a combined effort by all educa- 
tional interests. The inquiries so far made in- 
dicate that the universities, the education depart- 
ments, the non-state schools and the various 
teachers associations will give the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation. 

A similar conference was held in South Africa 
last year. Although the Union of South Africa 
has a white population of only one and a half 
million people the total enrolments at the two 
sessions held at Cape Town and Johannesburg 
reached the total of 4,000. 


OPPOSITION TO THE NEW EDUCA- 
TIONAL POLICIES OF MEXICO 

VIOLENT opposition in some sections to the 
new educational policies that have recently been 
adopted by the Mexican government has caused 
the Federal Secretariat of Education to ask the 
War Department to allow teachers to arm 
against the terroristic measures of its opponents. 

An Associated Press dispatch from Mexico 
gives information in regard to the situation. 

More than twelve killings have been reported 
in the past month, most of them in the states 
of Puebla, Morelos and Jalisco. Two women 
teachers were attacked in Puebla by rebels, who 
cut off their ears and threatened them with death 
if they continued giving socialistic instruction. 
Dispatches from Puebla reported the leader of 
a band suspected of killing six teachers in the 
Texiutlan district in a single day had been cap- 
tured and shot by Federal troops. 

Convinced that vigorous measures are neces- 
sary to halt the slayings, authorities placed his 
body on display in the plaza in Texiutlan as 
a warning to other enemies of the official edu- 
cation. Officials said the attacks on teachers 
were inspired by “fanatics.” 

Two killings in Morelos have been attributed 
by officials to El Tallarin, insurgent leader who 
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has evaded Federal pursuers for more than six 
months. He is accused of numerous raids on 
towns in Morelos and Puebla. Federal troops 
have nearly captured the elusive El Tallarin 
many times and wounded him at least once, but 
he always managed to escape. 

The government has contended that socialistic 
education, which became compulsory through a 
reform of the constitution more than a year ago, 
does not attack religion but leaves the child free 
to choose whatever religion suits him and that 
parents are free to impart to their children any 
religious belief whatsoever. 

The purpose, the government officials state, is 
“to destroy the superstitions which prevent a 
child from really understanding the world and 
to give him a realistic and rational idea of 
things as they are.” Agitation against the pro- 
gram appeared to have died down, but it broke 
out again about a month ago with a number of 
isolated attacks on teachers. In Morelos, state 
education authorities called all rural teachers 
into Cuernavaca, the capital, following several 
killings. In other states officials appealed for 
Federal troops to provide protection for the 
teachers. 


CLASSES FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN AT 
THE TRAILSIDE MUSEUM OF BEAR 
MOUNTAIN PARK, NEW YORK 

TEACHERS of American history and of the nat- 
ural sciences in several public and high schools 
in Rockland and Orange Counties, New York, 
are now regularly making use of the increasingly 
ample facilities of the Trailside Museum at Bear 
Mountain, Palisades Interstate Park, by taking 
their classes there for the instruction afforded 
by the exhibits, one or two days a week, for ses- 
sions indoors and out. Such schools in High- 
land Falls, Washingtonville and Warwick, in 
Orange County, and in Tomkins Cove and 
Nyack, in Rockland County, began to use the 
Trailside Museums when the fall term opened, 
and schools of other communities in these two 
counties and others are planning similar regular 
visits. The children are brought to the museum 
in buses, sixty from Warwick making visits 
weekly, spending three hours at the museum. 

The desire of teachers to make use of the 
rapidly growing educational facilities at the 
Bear Mountain Museums was quite spontaneous, 
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and without urging by William H. Carr, who 
directs the museums and nature trails for the 
American Museum of Natural History in New 
York City, in cooperation with the Commis- 
sioners of the Palisades Interstate Park. The 
teachers and members of their boards of educa- 
tion had learned of the increasing facilities at 
the museums, assembled by cooperation of the 
state, the Interstate Park Commission, the Amer- 
ican Museum and by private individuals. 

The library, in the north end of the history 
building, numbers thousands of books and pam- 
phlets, with more titles, especially in the nat- 
ural history and American history, than are 
found in the average rural library. The collec- 
tions in the history building have greatly in- 
creased. People in Orange and Rockland Coun- 
ties have contributed articles of household, farm, 
industrial and military uses, and the exhibits in- 
clude many unusual objects, typical of country 
life of Colonial and early American times. 

Mr. Carr has cooperated with the teachers 
and their classes by providing mimeographed 
test papers, asking questions as to rocks, min- 
erals, plants, birds, amphibians, turtles, rela- 
tionships of plants and animals, insects, the 
American chestnut blight and other subjects re- 
lating to conditions in the Highlands. The 
pupils visit the indoor and outdoor exhibits and 
then fill out their answers to the test papers. 
The arrangement promises to become a perma- 
nent and regular cooperative service between 
the museum and an increasing number of schools 
in counties within practicable reach of Bear 
Mountain. It could readily be extended to 
schools in communities in the northern counties 
of New Jersey, which shares with its neighbor, 
New York, in general enjoyment of the Inter- 
state Park. 


READING OF THE BIBLE IN THE 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK 
Justice WiLL1AM T. Couuins, of the Supreme 
Court, in a fourteen-page decision on October 
30 ruled that reading of the Bible in New York 
publie schools is constitutional. Quoting ex- 
cerpts from state and judicial documents, mot- 


toes on United States currency and opinions _ 


from courts of New York and other states, he 
found that “the sanctified principle of freedom 
of religious belief does not distinguish between 
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believers and non-believers. Freedom is ne- 
gated if it does not comprehend freedom for 
those who believe as well as for those who dis- 
believe,” he added. “The law is astute and 
zealous in seeing to it that all religious beliefs 
or disbeliefs be given unfettered expression. 
Authentic free-thinking involves the indubi- 
table right to believe in God, as well as the un- 
fettered license not to believe or to disbelieve 
in a deity.” 

In this decision Justice Collins pointed out 
that “Even those who do not accept the Bible 
as an accurate historical chronicle enthusiasti- 
cally regard it as possessing rare and sublime 
literary qualities. Suppose it were read in the 
English classes as an example of pure English? 
Suppose that instead of readings from the Bible 
there were readings from Shakespeare or Keats 
or Shelley or Voltaire or Thomas Paine? It 
would be treading upon explosive ground for 
the courts to essay a regimen for the public 
schools. Are the courts to dictate what shall 
and shall not be read in the publie schools? 
Are the courts to usurp the educational fune- 
tions vested in the Board of Education? The 
answers reside in the queries.” The court re- 
jected these pleas with an emphatic “I ean not 
subscribe,” and denied that the federal or state 
constitutions were violated or that the city 
charter violated the provisions of those con- 
stitutions. 

Justice Collins’s ruling was on an application 
of Joseph Lewis, president of the Free Thinkers 
of America, to strike out answers of the Board 
of Education upholding use of the Bible in 
public schools, defending hymn-singing and 
defending use of school buildings by religious 
and racial societies. Mr. Lewis is suing to en- 
join all these activities on the ground that they 
are not only a waste of the taxpayers’ money, 
but violate the federal and state constitutions. 
He contends that a section of the City Charter, 
existing since 1851 and permitting use of the 
Bible in public schools without comment or ex- 
planation, is unconstitutional. 

Justice Collins said that the suit of Mr. Lewis 
was really “an undisguised attack on a belief 
and trust in God and in any system or policy 
of teaching whicu enhances or fosters or counte- 
nances or even recognizes that belief and trust. 
Such belief and trust, however, regardless of 
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one’s own belief, has received recognition in 
state and judicial documents from the earliest 
days of our republic.” 


THE JULIUS ROSENWALD FUND 

THE Julius Rosenwald Fund has expended 
$1,689,451 during the past two years, according 
to the biennial review just issued by Edwin R. 
Embree, president of the fund. The payments 
were made in carrying out educational and 
philanthropic programs, the chief of which are 
Negro welfare, rural education and medical 
services. Half a million dollars was used for 
the repayment of bank loan and other indebted- 
ness. The endowment of the fund, chiefly in 
Sears, Roebuck and Company stock, has a 
present value of about six million dollars. 

In commenting on rural education, Mr. Em- 
bree says in the report: “During recent decades, 
when we were hypnotized by industrial pros- 
perity and urban glamour, we ceased to think 
of the country except as a place from which to 
escape. Formalistie schools were as active as 
any of the other forces of the past half century 
in carrying children’s attentions and ambitions 
from the country to the city. In fact schools 
were a kind of sieve for separating the smart 
from the dull and it was an axiom of the times 
that the smart would quickly migrate to the 
cities, leaving only the dullards to make country 
life even more dismal and soggy than it had been 
before. The first and great reform in rural 
schools, therefore, is that education shall direct 
itself to the peculiar needs of country children 
with a view to making them happy and useful 
citizens of country life.” 

A Council on Rural Education has been organ- 
ized by the fund, composed of twenty leaders 
in edueation and social affairs, chiefly from the 
South, where the rural school work is being ecar- 
ried out as a continuation of the fund’s long 
interest in Negro schools. The present program, 
however, is not restricted to Negroes, but con- 
cerns the whole school systems of rural areas. 

Important activities and the sums spent on 
them during the past two years are: Negro edu- 
eation (including schools, colleges and fellow- 
ships) $330,000; Negro health, $95,000; race 
relations and social studies, $200,000; general 
edueation, $120,000; library extension, $100,- 
000; medical services, $190,000. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 
CELEBRATION OF GRADUATE 
STUDIES AT THE UNIVER- 

SITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
A THREE-DAY celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of graduate studies at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California opened on Novem- 
ber 21. Recent developments in the fields of 

scientific research were discussed. 

The opening dinner, sponsored by the School 
of Research, was held on Thursday evening. A 
general public assembly was held on Friday 
morning with the Honorable Elbert D. Thomas, 
U.S. Senator from Utah, as guest speaker. The 
title of his address was “Developing a World- 
Wide Objective in Education.” He also spoke 
on “A Common Sense Policy of Neutrality” on 
Saturday morning at a round table discussion on 
international relations. 

Group conferences in science, letters and arts 
occupied the Friday afternoon and Saturday 
morning programs with representatives of 
twenty-three colleges and universities taking 
part. Members of these conferences included 
Dr. Robert A. Millikan, California Institute of 
Technology; Dr. Egon Brunswik, the University 
of Vienna; Dr. Ernest C. Moore, University 
of California at Los Angeles; Dr. Tully C. 
Knoles, president of the College of the Pacific; 
President R. B. von KleinSmid, University of 
Southern California, and Dr. Frank E. Spauld- 
ing, formerly of Yale University. 

A “quarter-century” dinner was given on 
Friday evening at which ten university presi- 
dents as special guests were present. A break- 
fast was given the following morning by Presi- 
dent R. B. von KleinSmid. 

The conferences on Saturday terminated with 
a general assembly at which an address was de- 
livered by Dr. George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, Washington, 
D. C., on “The Present Position of Graduate 
Studies in the United States.” Musical num- 
bers by the University of Southern California 
a capella choir were given under the direction of 
Professor John Smallman. The closing event 
was a farewell luncheon summarizing the pro- 
ceedings. This was open to the general public. 

Publie departmental exhibits in research work 
by schools and colleges included specimens 
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donated by the G. Allan Hancock expedition 
from its recent explorations to the Galapagos 
Islands; radio-activity, heavy water and sugar 
extraction from dahlia tubers; cosmic ray dem- 
onstrations and recent developments in bacteri- 


ology, botany, architecture and the fine arts. 


DR. PEARSON AND THE ASSOCIATION 
OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES 

Dr. RaymMonp A. PEARSON, who resigned by 
request as president of the University of Mary- 
land on June 30, was commended by the Na- 
tional Association of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities in a resolution passed at the forty- 
ninth annual convention on November 20. 

We learn from The Baltimore Sun that the 
resolution was drawn up in observance of Dr. 
Pearson’s retirement as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the association, a post he had 
held for seventeen years. After his resignation 
as president of the University of Maryland he 
had indicated his intention to retire at once 
from the chairmanship of the committee, but 
was persuaded to continue in that position until 
the annual meeting of the organization. 

The resolution said, in part: “Few men have 
been able to so impress upon American educa- 
tion their concepts and their characters. Four 
years as a student, four years as a teacher, four 
years as a trustee of Cornell University; four- 
teen years as president of Iowa State College 
and nine years as president of the University of 
Maryland; twenty years a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of Land 
Grant Colleges and Universities, for seventeen 
years of which he served as its chairman—a total 
span of thirty-five years of intimate association 
with land grant institutions of America—make 
Dr. Pearson, in a real sense, the personification 
of this great educational movement.” 

The resolution was drawn up by a special 
committee, the members of which were: Ralph 
D. Hetzel, president of Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, chairman; William J. Kerr, emeritus chan- 
eellor of Oregon State Agricultural College; 
John J. Tigert, president of the University of 
Florida. 

On November 23 Dr. Pearson was the guest of 
honor at a breakfast given by the association, 
when it was pointed out that his term on the 
executive committee was the longest in the his- 
tory of the association. 
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In the issue of ScHoot anv Sociery for Octo- 
ber 5 Dr. Pearson vigorously denied all charges 
that were made against him, and stated that no 
investigation “worthy of the name” had ever 
been made. 


THE DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. A. BLepsoe Dinwippir, president of Tu- 
lane University, died on November 21 at the age 
of sixty-four years. He became a member of 
the faculty as assistant professor of applied 
mathematics and astronomy in 1906, becoming 
full professor in 1910. In 1910 also he was ap- 
pointed dean of the College of Arts and Sciences 
and director of the summer session. This posi- 
tion he held until 1918 when he was elected to 
the presidency. His resignation was presented 
to the board of trustees last June to become 
effective on August 31, 1936. At this time the 
board in announcing Dr. Dinwiddie’s resignation, 
gave out the following statement: 


Dr. Dinwiddie, throughout his service, has tire- 
lessly devoted his energy, his splendid ability and 
his outstanding qualities of leadership both as 
scholar and as executive, to the upbuilding of 
Tulane University, and has won nation-wide recog- 
nition as a preeminent educator and universal re- 
spect and admiration as a man and citizen. 

The substantial growth and development of Tu- 
lane University during Dr. Dinwiddie’s incumbency 
as president has been in large measure due to his 
ability, his personal effort and his thought. 


In New Orleans The Times-Picayune writes 
editorially in part: 


For three decades Dr. Albert B. Dinwiddie 
was a member of the Tulane faculty, and in that 
period the university and the entire system of 
American college education underwent amazing 
changes. For more than half the thirty years, Dr. 
Dinwiddie was president of the university and, as 
such, was a participant and a leading figure in 
many of the notable advances made. Already 
rated high as a teacher, he was quick to realize that 
modern colleges require aggressive business ad- 
ministration as well as scholastic ability, and so he 
brought his fund of general knowledge, and espe- 
cially his skill as a mathematician, to bear upon 
financial measures for the betterment of the in- 
stitution. 

Because of illness, Dr. Dinwiddie some months 
ago asked retirement, to take effect next fall, but 
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his death before even the expiration of his active 
term causes profound regret here and elsewhere. 
Under his administration, Tulane had grown 
mightily in various ways. Its medical department 
attained international prominence, its Middle Amer- 
ica research was of wide-spread interest, and its 
schools in the various arts and sciences advanced 
steadily and consistently. In athleties it became 


a national factor, and in certain specialized 
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branches it achieved an authoritative position. 
Under Dr. Dinwiddie’s direction the university’s 
big endowment campaign was waged, its war-time 
training camp operated, its splendid playing fields 
were enlarged and made more useful. 


Dr. Douglas S. Anderson, dean of the College 
of Engineering, has been acting president dur- 
ing the illness of Dr. Dinwiddie. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Paut N. Exsin, for the last five years 
head of the department of English at the West 
Liberty State Teachers College, W. Va., has 
been elected president. Dr. John C. Shreve, the 
retiring president, has been made head of the 
department of education at the Glenville State 
Teachers College. 


THe Rr. Rev. Monsignor Patrick J. Mc- 
CorMIcK, professor of education at Catholic 
University, has been appointed acting rector of 
the university. Mgr. McCormick, who has been 
connected with the university since 1910, will 
serve until a rector is named by the Holy See. 


Dr. Norman W. CAMERON has been dismissed 
as president of the West Chester, Pa., Teachers 
College by a five to four vote of the trustees 
after a tenure of eight years. He has announced 
that he will protest the action. In the mean- 
while Charles S. Swope, head of the department 
of social studies of the college, a graduate in the 
class of 1921, is serving as acting president. 


Dr. T. S. HeLz, fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and university lecturer in biochem- 
istry, has been elected master of the college. 


THE council of Armstrong College, University 
of Durham, has appointed Brian Stanley, lec- 
turer in education at the University of Manches- 
ter, to be professor of education in succession to 
Professor J. H. Nicholson, who is now principal 
of University College, Hull. 


Dr. Davin SNEDDEN, for many years pro- 
fessor of educational sociology and vocational 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has retired. He plans to live at Palo Alto, 
Calif. 


JEAN TRAVIS KRUEGER, formerly a member 
of the faculty of the University of Wisconsin, 


has been appointed head of the department of 
home economies of the Santa Barbara State Col- 
lege, Calif. Miss Krueger sueceeds Charlotte 
Ebbets, who hold the position for twenty-one 
years. 


“ 


Dr. Revusen E. TRIPPENSEE has been ap- 
pointed to the newly established chair of wild- 
life management at the Massachusetts State Col- 
lege at Amherst. 


Dr. Y. Z. CHaneG has been appointed visiting 
professor of English at the University of North 
Carolina for the present academic year. 


On November 6 Amelia Earhart began her 
work as consultant in careers for women at 
Purdue University. She is also assisting in the 
development of the aeronautical research pro- 
gram of the university. 


Dr. Dorotny Speer, professor of education 
at Isabella Thoburn College, Lucknow, India, is 
now on leave of absence and is continuing her 
work in education at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Dr. J. E. Morsu has been appointed to the 
department of psychology at the University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 


East CentraL State TEACHERS COLLEGE at 
Ada, Okla., reports sabbatical leaves of absence 
for members of its faculty, for graduate study, 
for the school year 1935-36 as follows: Emma 
K. Keller, professor of English literature, at the 
University of Oxford, England; A. M. Wallace, 
professor of mathematics, at the University of 
California at Los Angeles; C. F. Spencer, 
professor of government, at the University of 
Wisconsin; Reed Loving Watt, associate pro- 
fessor of English, at the George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 
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H. L. Aves, Texas state director of research, 
was recently appointed specialist in state school 
administration, a position newly established in 
the Federal Office of Education. 

Dr. Haroup G. BLvuE, professor of education 
and head of the secondary training school at 
the Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
has become administrator of the National Youth 
Administration for the State of Colorado. 


Dr. J. A. vAN HEUVEN has been appointed 
chairman of a committee that will make plans 
for the celebration in 1936 of the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of Utrecht. 


Dr. Georce M. DutcHer, professor of history 
in Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn., has 
been made chairman of the committee on his- 
torical publications for the state commission 
which is supervising the celebration of Con- 


necticut’s tercentenary this year. 

Dr. A. O. LEUSCHNER, professor of astronomy 
and chairman of the department at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors on Encour- 
agement of University Research. 


Tue Associate Alumni of the College of the 
City of New York, at their annual dinner in 
New York City on November 16, presented five 
Townsend Harris medals to alumni in honor of 
their achievements and services to the college. 
The medals included an award to Dr. Lorande 
Loss Woodruff, professor of zoology at Yale 
University. The citation was: “Lorande Loss 
Woodruff, ’00—Teacher in the venerable Uni- 
versity of Yale, zoologist of national eminence, 
painstaking scholar in a basic field of biology, 
contributor to the learned periodicals in your 
own and allied subjects, member of the National 
Academy of Sciences, you have manifested that 
disinterested love of learning toward the attain- 
ment of which all true centers of advanced study 
constantly strive. You have taken to another 
campus the tradition that has given vitality to 
the academic life of your college. In you Alma 
Mater finds particular reason to rejoice.” 


Dr. Harotp C. Urey, professor of chemistry 
at Columbia University and recipient of the 
Nobel Prize in chemistry for his discovery of 
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heavy water, has been awarded the first bronze 
Columbia University lion by the affiliated Co- 
lumbia University Alumni Clubs of northern 
New Jersey. The prize, which was instituted 
last year, is awarded to “an outstanding citizen 
of New Jersey who has brought honor to Colum- 
bia University through conspicuous world ser- 
vice and noteworthy achievement.” The medal 
will be presented at a reunion to be held on 
December 4 at the Newark Athletic Club. 


A DINNER was tendered to Miss Martha Berry, 
founder and director of the Berry Schools and 
College in the hills of Georgia, at the Hotel 
Roosevelt, New York City, on November 26. 
Miss Berry has received various distinctions. 
In 1924 she was voted Georgia’s most distin- 
guished woman by the Legislature; in 1925 she 
received the Roosevelt Medal; in 1927 The Pic- 
torial Review award of $5,000 for outstanding 
service, and in 1931 the Town Hall Club Medal 
for “accomplishments of lasting merit.” 


Dr. WiutiAM Martner Lewis, president of 
Lafayette College, addressed the Parent Teacher 
Association of the Germantown Academy, Phila- 
delphia, on November 20. 


SPEAKERS at the sixty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of Morgan College, Baltimore, in- 
eluded Dr. David Weglein, superintendent of 
public instruction, and Dr. John O. Spencer, 
president of the college. 


Dr. Gorpon J. Lana, dean of the division of 
the humanities of the University of Chicago, 
gave an address at the University of Colorado 
on November 19, at the celebration of the two 
thousandth anniversary of the birth of Horace. 
His subject was “Horace and the Culture of 
To-day.” 

Dr. WituiAM HAmILTon Fyre, who recently 
was named principal and vice-chancellor of the 
University of Aberdeen, Scotland, will be the 
guest speaker at the two hundred and seventy- 
eighth anniversary banquet of the Scots’ Chari- 
table Society of Boston on November 30. He 
will speak on events marking the establishment 
of the charitable organization and historic events 
associated with the life of “Saint Andrew, the 
patron saint of the Scots.” 


Dr. Morris Fisupetn, of Chicago, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
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tion, and Dr. William Trufant Foster, director 
of the Pollak Foundation, formerly president of 
Reed College, will discuss the negative and af- 
firmative aspects, respectively, of socialized 
medicine, on December 7, when the Indiana High 
School Debating League will hold a conference 
at Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 


Dr. ALBERT BLEDSOE DINWIDDIE, since 1918 
president of Tulane University, died on Novem- 
ber 21 at the age of sixty-four years. Dr. Din- 
widdie had been associated with the university 
since 1906. 


Dr. L. J. Corsiy, president of Marshall Col- 
lege, W. Va., from 1896 to 1915, died on October 
20. 


Miss Bertua Baiuey, for the past twenty- 
three years principal of the Abbot Academy, 
Andover, Mass., died on November 16 at the age 
of sixty-nine years. Miss Bailey was a trustee 
of Wellesley College from 1930 until her death. 


Dr. FrepericK Lincotn THompson, Winkley 
professor of history at Amherst College, died on 
November 19. He was sixty-six years old and 
had been a member of the Amherst faculty since 
1907. 


Dr. H. H. ArmstronG, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages at Beloit College, 
Wis., died on November 15 at the age of fifty- 
five years. 

Dr. RayMonp J. GARVER, associate professor 
of mathematies at the University of California 
at Los Angeles, died on November 8, at the age 
of thirty-four years. 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York at its 
annual meeting on November 1 made a group of 
grants to five women’s colleges in the United 
States involving a total sum of $575,000. Bryn 
Mawr College is to receive $150,000 for endow- 
ment, Smith College $175,000 for library de- 
velopment, Vassar College $160,000 for library 
endowment, Seripps College, California, $40,000 
for development of its educational program, and 
Sweet Briar College $50,000 for endowment. 
The Carnegie Corporation during the last ten 
years has made other grants to women’s colleges 
of $25,000 or more, aggregating $435,000. In 
this figure are included grants to Bennington, 
Mills, Milwaukee-Downer, Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley and Wells. 
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DrexeE. Institute, Philadelphia, has received 
the residuary estate of the late Lillie Bell Ran- 
dell, amounting with principal and interest to a 
little more than $425,000. The estate has been 
delayed for several years in distribution by the 
difficulty of determining the legal residence of 
the donor. 


A qairt of $150,000 has been made to Kala- 
mazoo College for the construction of a dormi- 
tory for men. The gift makes possible the fur- 
ther development of the campus quadrangle 
plan. New buildings that have already been 
erected are the R. E. Olds Science Hall, the 
Minnie Mandelle Library, Stetson Chapel, the 
improvement of Tredway Gymnasium and Mary 
Trowbridge House. 


ACCORDING to The Boston Evening Transcript, 
the Cambridge Union of University Teachers, 
affiliated with the American Federation of 
Teachers, and through that with the American 
Federation of Labor, held its first meeting on 
October 19 at the Harvard Faculty Club. A 
group of about forty faculty members from 
Harvard University and the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology were present. At the 
meeting, the members adopted a statement of 
their general objectives, the main point of which 
was that “good-will” will be the only weapon 
used against curtailment of academic freedom. 
The following officers were elected: J. Raymond 
Walsh, instructor in economies at Harvard, 
president ; F. O. Matthiessen, associate professor 
of history, vice-president, and Albert S. Coo- 
lidge, Max Lerner, Kirtley F. Mather, David W. 
Prall and Alan R. Sweezy, all of Harvard, and 
Lineoln Fairley, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, members of the executive board. 


AN allotment of $5,000,000 for enlargement 
of the Jane Addams slum clearance and low- 
rent housing project in Chicago has been ap- 
proved by President Roosevelt. The new allot- 
ment, taken from the old Publie Works Adminis- 
tration housing funds and not from work relief 
money, will be added to the present $1,500,000 
allotment, bringing the total cost of the project 
to $6,500,000. This will make possible a fifteen- 
acre extension of the project, bringing the total 
ground area to twenty-one and a half acres and 
the number of dwelling units will be increased 
from 305 to 677. Nearly 1,000 families will be 
housed on the project. 
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THE Indian Office has announeed detailed 
plans for spending $1,337,500 of old Public 
Works Administration funds for improving In- 
dian schools and educational facilities on reser- 
vations throughout the country. The allocations 
included: New Mexico—Albuquerque, day 
school, $115,000; Santa Fe, day school, $40,000; 
Shiprock, community school construction, $150,- 
000; Dulce, improved day school, $45,000; Mes- 
ealero, build day schools, $65,000; Albuquerque, 
girls’ gymnasium and automobile mechanics’ 
building, $85,000; Albuquerque, repair school 
sidewalks, $10,000; Santa Fe, modernize schools, 
$105,000. South Dakota—Cheyenne River 
Agency, arts and crafts building, $75,000; Flan- 
dreau, new school, $250,000; Cheyenne River 
Agency, two dormitories, $225,000; Flandreau, 
repair dormitories, $20,000; Flandreau, re- 
modeling of shop, $10,000. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY will receive the residue 
of the estate of Edmund Ira Richards, who died 
a resident of Boston on January 7, to establish 
the Edmund Ira Richards Fund, the income to 
be used to aid worthy and needy students. 


FEARING the “close control of education by 
the government,” Hamilton College, Clinton, 


N. Y., according to an Associated Press dispateh, 
has declined to accept financial aid for its stu- 
dents, offered by the newly founded National 
Youth Administration. The college paper, 
Hamilton Life, writes: “In rendering their de- 
cision, the trustees pointed out that Hamilton is 
a small college and has managed in previous 
years without the benefit of federal aid. It 
was felt that, at the present time, conditions 
have not become sufficiently different to warrant 
a change of this policy.” Furthermore, it is re- 
ported that the feeling was expressed by Presi- 
dent Frederick C. Ferry that, “since the govern- 
ment has such a heavy financial burden, any 
means of lessening federal expenditures would 
be appreciated. Objections to the National 
Youth Administration have been raised by vari- 
ous authorities in the country on the ground that 
it is apt to lead to close control of education by 
the government.” 


THERE has been established in North Carolina 
a Division of Cooperation in Education and 
Race Relations. The State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, the University of North Carolina 
and Duke University are cooperating agencies. 
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One of the projects to be undertaken is that of 
developing in the libraries of the two universities 
as rapidly as possible the best collection of books 
on the Negro and Negro life. <A special library 
committee has been appointed to assist in this 
phase of the program. Dr. R. B. Downs, libra- 
rian of the University of North Carolina, is 
chairman of the committee. T. L. Gunn, libra- 
rian of Johnson C. Smith University, has been 
elected a member of the committee. 


THERE is a limited demand for librarians and 
an imminent danger of a surplus in the field, 
according to the annual report of Dean Charles 
C. Williamson, of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service. Because of this 
condition only students with high academic 
standing will be admitted to the school in the 
future and an attempt will be made to admit 
only those students who have attained ranking 
in the top three-quarters of their class. 


A PROTEST against the recent political turn- 
over in the Pennsylvania State Library is being 
made to Governor George H. Earle and Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction Lester K. Ade 
in that state, by the Executive Board of the 
American Library Association, according to an 
announcement made by Carl H. Milam, secre- 
tary of the association. Meeting in Chicago, 
the board passed the following resolution unani- 
mously: “The American Library Association, 
through its Executive Board, meeting in Chi- 
cago, September 26, 1935, notes with dismay the 
entrance of political considerations into the 
operation of the Pennsylvania State Library. 
Employees with full professional training and 
long records of successful experience have been 
dismissed to make places for political appointees 
who lack these qualifications. The American 
Library Association urges upon the Governor 
and the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Pennsylvania, the necessity of placing the Penn- 
sylvania State Library upon a purely profes- 
sional basis as an educational agency, selecting 
only those employees who have demonstrated 
their fitness through completing courses of li- 
brary training and successful experience.” 


Puans for the Science and Academic Halls of 
the new buildings to be erected for Brooklyn 
College have been announced. They will be the 
third and fourth of the five units, comprising a 
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heating plant, gymnasium, science and academic 
halls and a library. The units will house the 
college. Plans for the heating plant and gym- 
nasium were filed several weeks ago and plans 
for the library will be completed early next 
month. Each of the new buildings will be styled 
after old Maryland and Virginia types of archi- 
tecture and will be constructed of hand-made, 
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oversized Virginia brick of various colors with 
red the predominant shade. Three million dol- 
lars of the $5,500,000 PWA grant to the Board 
of Higher Education will be spent in construct- 
ing the buildings. Plans for both the Science 
and Academic Halls eall for buildings 435 feet 
long, 190 feet wide, five stories in height, includ- 
ing attics, basements and sub-basements. 


DISCUSSION 


THE LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 

To what extent is the liberal arts college a 
teacher-training institution? To that question 
a tentative answer has been given in a recent 
study made at Monmouth College. Assuming 
that what has been true of Monmouth College 
has been true to a slightly greater or less 
extent of other liberal arts colleges, throughout 
the Middle West at least, the liberal arts colleges 
are to a greater extent than some of them 
realize or even care to admit teacher-training 
institutions. It is not what a college professes 
to do or to be but what it actually does that 
counts. If a liberal arts college sends its gradu- 
ates in any great numbers into the schools of 
the land, it must be considered a teacher-training 
institution, be the training given good or bad. 

A survey of Monmouth College during the last 
quarter of a century would convince even the 
most skeptical that Monmouth College has made 
a very definite contribution to the teaching pro- 
fession. In that profession in which the law of 
supply and demand operates in the most unre- 
stricted way, Monmouth College has placed more 
than 500 of her more than 1,200 graduates into 
publie and private schools of the land, in all 
branches of teaching and in executive positions 
of low and of high rank. At no time since 1909 
have fewer than 10 per cent. of any class failed 
to take up teaching, at least for a time, and three 
classes placed more than half of their number 
in the teaching profession. Of the class of 1918, 
60 per cent. entered teaching; in 1927, 57 per 
cent., and in 1925, 55 per cent. Of the 1,185 
graduates of the years 1910-1933, inclusive, 491, 
or 41.43 per cent., have been at some time or now 
are engaged in teaching. 

But the figures concerning the graduates do 
not represent the total contribution of Mon- 
mouth College to teacher preparation. Many 


students quit college at the close of the sopho- 
more year to take up teaching. The same con- 
dition doubtless obtains in all other liberal arts 
colleges. The liberal arts colleges are, therefore, 
training institutions for the elementary school 
as well as for the secondary school. To what 
extent this study does not show, but that it serves 
the elementary schools to a sizable extent goes 
without saying. Liberal arts colleges are, in no 
small degree, training institutions for elementary 
and secondary teachers. 

Another way in which the contribution of 
liberal arts colleges to teacher training is shown 
is the number of students taking academic work 
in education. Education as a special college 
subject in Monmouth College dates back to 1913. 
One or two courses in education were offered in 
the department of philosophy prior to that date 
and then dropped from the curriculum. Edu- 
cation, however, as a college subject has had 
continuous existence in Monmouth College since 
the first semester of 1913. Though only a few 
students major in the subject, approximately 50 
per cent. of the students take some work in the 
field, and many take education as a minor. 
Some students, as might be expected, take edu- 
eation, not as preparation for teaching but 
merely as a cultural subject. And why not? 
The same thing doubtless could be said of stu- 
dents in teacher colleges throughout the land. 
Teacher colleges and liberal arts colleges serve 
alike a dual purpose: they train certain of their 
number for the vocation of teaching and train 
others, possibly the larger number, for intelli- 
gent citizenship. 

If conditions in other liberal arts colleges are 
at all comparable to those at Monmouth—and 
they could seareely be greatly different—the 
teacher-training feature of the work of the lib- 
eral arts colleges should be given the recognition 
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the facts demand. Since liberal arts colleges are 
de facto teacher-training institutions, the work 
of every department, with few exceptions, should 
be shaped with full recognition of the needs of 
the group taught. The departments furnishing 


the content that the students will later be called 
upon to teach should present the content in such 
a way as not to conflict with the best educational 
theory and practice. More of the subject-matter 
of the liberal arts college should be given pos- 
sibly with a definite vocational slant toward 


teaching. It might not be amiss to suggest at 
this point that most of the weaknesses of high 
school teaching, which college teachers often 
delight to make public, originate in poor teaching 
at the college level. The liberal arts college 
could make an even richer contribution to teacher 
training by stressing the subject less and the 
student more, by giving less attention to the 
gentle art of “passing the buck” and more atten- 
tion to the psychology of instruction. After all, 
the subject is only the means through which the 
student is educated. It has little value aside 
from changes wrought in the student through 
contact with it. 

The liberal arts college is a teacher-training 
institution, whether it wishes to be so or not. 
The college should seek to become neither more 
nor less of a teacher-training institution but a 
better teacher-training instrument. And it ean 
become a better institution for the training of 
teachers by frankly admitting that it does pre- 
pare teachers for service in the schools and by 
bending all its energies to making that training 
as vital as possible. 

The liberal arts college need not apologize for 
being a teacher-training institution but, if an 
apology is due, for failing to perform that work 
as gladly and as efficiently as it might. The 
work in education should cease to be looked upon 
as a necessary concession to an all-too practical 
age but regarded as comparable in value to that 
of other departments. Would it be too much to 
insist that future graduates of liberal arts col- 
leges be as intelligent in regard to the educational 
system of the land as they are expected to be 
with reference to the economic and social system 
of this and other countries? Students of liberal 
arts colleges may not find use later in life for 
the mastery gained of foreign languages or 
higher mathematics, but they will certainly be 
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called upon to shape the educational system of 
future generations whether they have ever given 
a passing thought to that subject or not. It is 
as impossible to live in a civilized country with- 
out feeling the pressure of its educational system 
as it is to avoid the pressure of economic laws 
and governmental machinery. The liberal arts 
college need not become a teachers college but 
merely give due weight to its teacher-training 
function, a function which it can not escape if 
it would and should not if it could. 


M. M. Maynarp 
MONMOUTH COLLEGE 


TRAINING OR CODDLING? 

Ir scientists ever arrive at their millennium, 
the effortless age, in which the expenditure of 
human energy shall be necessary only for press- 
ing buttons to secure a gratification of desires, 
they will find that the so-called “modern” educa- 
tors have perfectly conditioned a generation for 
it. The most recent example of this sort of 
preparation is witnessed in the New York City 
Board of Education’s much-publicized program 
of “uninterrupted continuity.” This proposed 
scheme of 100 per cent. promotion from kinder- 
garten to college may be considered a typical 
illustration of how the “progressive” school 
would prepare the child of to-day to face the 
world of to-morrow. In an effort to get away 
from the bad old days when “readin’ and writin’ 
and ’rithmetic were taught to the tune of a hick- 
ory stick” and school learning was a bitter dose, 
certain contemporary educational doctors have 
evolved a sugar-coated pill which makes learning 
a painless process. 

While being praised in some quarters as her- 
alding a new era of enlightenment, the New York 
Board of Education child-training plan has been 
condemned in others as being “unworkable,” 
“foolish” and even “dangerous.” Under the sug- 
gested program the idea of promotion or reten- 
tion is discarded. The child is automatically 
advanced with his group from one grade to the 
next, on the theory that he is progressing as fast 
as he can and that retention will cause more 
harm than good. Likewise, there is a with- 
drawal of emphasis upon grading. The pupil is 
not required to complete any task or to show 
any particular accomplishment, but is promoted 
anyway. Thinking is done in terms of the pupil; 
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education must be fitted to the individual, rather 
than vice versa. 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, assistant superintendent 
in the New York City schools, was opposed to 
the plan, and declared that such a program of 
promotion, irrespective of whether the pupils 
have done any work or not, would encourage 
laziness and irresponsibility and would acceler- 
ate the degeneration of the American system of 
education. 

In further denouncing the plan, Dr. Tildsley 
stated : 


Let us follow this through logically. A pupil 
enrolls in the elementary schools, spends six years 
there without being required to meet any standards, 
and passes on to the junior high school, which must 
then lower its standard to meet his. He goes on 
to the high school, where the same process is re- 
peated. Then he goes on to college, which will also 
not require him to meet any standards. From there 
he goes to medical school, where the same conditions 
obtain. He gets his degree and goes to a hospital 
to serve his interneship and is told that he will be 
allowed to develop as his abilities allow. Then he 
hangs out his shingle and operates upon Steve 
Bayne for appendicitis. Dr. Bayne wouldn’t like 
that. 


Even as a proponent of the 100 per cent. 
promotion idea, Associate Superintendent Bayne 


probably would not like it. Neither would you 
nor I. Such a thing is least likely to happen in 
the profession of medicine, where the standards 
of preparation are the highest, but parallel cases 
are not at all uncommon in other fields. 

Not long ago an acquaintance of mine was 
considerably disturbed because his small son in 
the third grade had not learned to read. In his 
parental anxiety he went to the teacher to make 
inquiry. He was assured by the teacher that the 
boy’s intelligence was quite normal for his age, 
but that the child had never manifested a desire 
to read—as soon as he showed the inclination, 
then he would be taught. Such was the pro- 
cedure of teaching reading, the father was told, 
in the “progressive” school where “motivation” 
is the byword. The father replied that he was 
relieved to find the desire rather than the ability 
lacking, but that he had never had any success 
with the “inclination” method in getting the boy 
to do his necessary tasks at home. 

Freedom and guidance rather than restraint 
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and compulsion are principles of the modern 
school. At no point must there be undue repres- 
sion or rigorous discipline, for tender young 
sensibilities might be injured and plastic per- 
sonalities warped. Chastisement is taboo, and 
the paddle is as obsolete as the slate. The pupil 
must be permitted to follow his own natural 
bent. 

Undoubtedly the old school was too harsh in 
its methods. Its disciplinary measures were 
often unnecessarily harsh and even brutal. En- 
glish literature is replete with instances of bully- 
ing and cruelty in the schools of the past. 
Whereas the formal education of another age 
often developed self-reliance and the ability to 
face unpleasant tasks, it likewise killed initia- 
tive, repressed personality and often inculeated 
a positive hatred for learning. An exact mas- 
tery was required of much that really was of no 
importance. Most of the energy schoolboys of 
a former generation spent upon Greek, Latin, 
algebra and similar subjects no longer required 
was, from a practicable point of view, wasted, 
but the old schoolmasters had little patience with 
trifling or half-way measures, and the subjects 
themselves allowed little compromise in exacti- 
tude of performance. Who can say that the 
old-fashioned sweating was not just as worth- 
while as the present-day dawdling? 

The modern child must have freedom to ex- 
press himself. But to express what? For the 
superior pupil, the leader, inhibition is often 
inimical to the finest growth—but does the aver- 
age child, or the follower who has no particular 
talent to express, need freedom as much as direc- 
tion? In many of the schools of to-day the 
pupil dawdles through the lower grades, cutting 
out paper dolls, playing on the sand table, mak- 
ing posters and taking part in pageants, mean- 
time receiving the impression that school is just 
one long pienic. When he arrives in the upper 
grades it is too late to try to make him face the 
harder realities of learning. His aversion to 
work is quite natural, since mental discipline is 
necessarily an arbitrarily imposed habit. Rote 
memory work, drill and hard thinking are there- 
fore very disagreeable to the child, and he is 
unwilling to make himself master anything that 
is not definitély enjoyable. 

Poetasters to the contrary, there is no inher- 
ent virtue in mere struggle or hardship. Even 
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though life’s grindstone wears out about as many 
individuals as it sharpens, struggle remains the 
law of growth. Or, as the ancients had it, 
everything comes through sweat. The modern 
student, however, has done very little sweating 

What he has 
If the average 


as far as studies are concerned. 
acquired has come with ease. 
demanded as much serious 


classroom teacher 


application as the football coach, his students 
would start a rebellion. 

Many of the more pragmatic critics express 
the fear that our schools are breeding a genera- 
Making things easy is neither 


tion of “softies. 
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life nor a preparation for life. Even the col- 
leges have almost given up as futile their peren- 
nial complaints about the material they get and 
have joined hands with the grade schools in the 
farcical compromise. 

Beyond a doubt, it is high time that at least 
a portion of the educators who are busying 
themselves with curriculum revision should turn 
their attention to the bolstering up of slipping 
standards in order that the term “educated” may 
not lose all its former significance. 

LoGaN WILSON 
COMMERCE, TEXAS 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


TUTORIAL WORK IN THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 

Arter three years’ study, discussion and prep- 
aration, tutorial work is now open to properly 
qualified students in the College of Liberal Arts 
and Sciences. During the academic year 1934- 
35, the college faculty adopted the following 
regulations governing tutorial work. 


Main Ossects or IntRopucING TUTORIAL 
WorkK IN THis COLLEGE 

(1) To make available to the superior or ex- 
ceptionally able student more opportunity for 
rapid and substantial progress by furnishing 
him with facilities for independent study and 
investigation. 

(2) To provide individualized curriculum re- 


quirements for such a student by substituting 
to a variable extent work of an independent 


character for work in courses. 

(3) To create a procedure for judging the 
attainments of such a student by a general or 
comprehensive examination. 

(4) To provide in the treatment of superior 
students for unified direction and better coordi- 
nation. 

Basic REGULATIONS 

(1) The tutorial system will be open to ap- 
proved students of this college, who must ordi- 
narily have completed the sophomore year, 
fulfilled general curricular requirements dnd 
attained an academic average of 4.00 (B=4.) 
or higher. 

(2) Ina portion of their time, to be measured 


in semester hours in an amount to be determined 
for each student individually, tutorial students 
will work, not in classes or courses, but each 
under the guidance, through informal personal 
conference, of an approved member of the fac- 
ulty of the university, acting in the capacity of 
a tutor. The tutor’s guidance shall be in the 
directions of assistance in choosing lines of 
work, suggestion of appropriate facilities, main- 
tenance of steady effort and purpose, safeguard- 
ing of breadth of outlook and furthering the 
ultimate unity of the student’s 
achievement. The tutor will at the end of each 
semester assign a grade for the hours of tutorial 
work for which a student is registered. 

(3) The scholarly achievement of each tuto- 
rial student, both in courses and under the 
tutorial system, will be evaluated by an examin- 
ing committee through a general examination, 
the character of which will be agreed upon 
between the student’s major department or 
division and the College Tutorial Committee. 
The examination will be held after the tutor has 
presented evidence that the student, having made 
adequate preparation, is ready. Its result will 
be reported to the College Tutorial Committee. 

(4) The ultimate aim of the general examina- 
tion will be to encourage the student during his 
four college years to coordinate and unify his 


substantial 


work. 

(5) Entrance into the system by students, 
tutors, departments and divisions will be op- 
tional. A student may withdraw from the 
system and receive appropriate credit for the 
work done. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR TUTORIAL WorK 


Before beginning tutorial work a student must 
ordinarily: 

(1) Have completed sections A and B of the 
requirements for graduation. 

(2) Have attained junior standing. 

(3) Have made at least a 4.00 academic aver- 
age in work taken at the University of Illinois. 

(4) Have given promise of being able to do 
independent work in his proposed field of con- 
centration. 


APPLICATION FOR TUTORIAL WorK 


Applicants for tutorial work will ordinarily 
make their applications before the close of their 
sophomore year to the department or division? 
in which their proposed field of concentration 
lies. In the case of departments in which re- 
quired sequential courses extend through the 
junior year, application may be deferred until 
the beginning of the senior year. 

Applications for tutorial work, when ap- 
proved by the department or division concerned, 
will be forwarded to the College Committee on 
Tutorial Work for its approval. 

Information concerning tutorial work may be 
secured from any member of the College Tuto- 
rial Committee or from the College Office. 


REGISTRATION FOR TUTORIAL WorK 


Students who register under the tutorial plan 
will register for “Tutorial Work.”? Normally 
they may earn not more than 16 hours in any 
semester, of which not more than 12 hours shall 
be in formal class work. However, it will be 
permissible to leave undetermined the number 
of semester hours eredit in tutorial work until 
the close of the semester. In such eases, the 
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amount of credit will be determined by the Col- 
lege Committee on Tutorial Work upon recom- 
mendation of the tutor and the department 
concerned. 


Tue Tutor—His APPoINTMENT AND 
DutTIES 


Tutors upon recommendation of departments 
or divisions will be appointed by the College 
Committee on Tutorial Work. They will assist 
students beginning tutorial work in formulating 
an integrated plan for the remainder of their 
work for the degree. This plan and any major 
changes in it will be subject to the approval of 
the College Committee on Tutorial Work. The 
tutor is expected to direct the work of the stu- 
dent in his charge by meeting him in conference 
one or more times a week. In no ease is the 
tutorial work to be conducted as work in a for- 
mal elass. 

The following departments in the college are 
prepared to offer tutorial work, as well as the 
Department of Economies in the College of 
Commerce and the Department of Physies in the 
College of Engineering for students in the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and Sciences: Bacteriology, 
Botany, Chemistry, English, Entomology, His- 
tory, Mathematics, Philosophy, Physiology, 
Political Science, Psychology, French, Spanish, 
Sociology and Zoology. 

As tutorial work under this plan is intended 
primarily for the superior student, the number 
of students directly affected by it will never be 
large, only about thirty having begun it this 
year. It is estimated that after three years’ 
operation, the total number of tutorial students 
will be between seventy-five and one hundred. 

Harris Francis FLETCHER 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL REFORM IN GREAT 
BRITAIN 


WE welcome—in no party political sense—the 
program of Edueational Reform issued by the 
National Government. We welcome it the more 


1‘* Academic average,’’ as here used, will be 
eomputed upon a basis of all grades, except those 
in Military Science, Physical Education and 
Hygiene. 


because we may now be sure that whatever be 
the issue on November 14 big reform of the 
educational system is in sight. As the official 
organ of the Association of Education Commit- 
tees we weleome the body and the form of the 





2‘<Division,’’? as here used, means such an 
organization of departments as The Division of 
Biological Sciences. 

3 Ordinarily tutorial work will not be offered in 
the summer session. 
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program, following closely as it does on the 
proposals which have been advocated year after 
year by the Annual General Meeting of that 
body. 

The age of obligation to attend school is to be 
raised to fifteen—with exemptions. These ex- 
emptions based on considerations of beneficial 
employment will be within the decision of the 
local education authority, and it will be within 
the competence of the authority to attach such 
conditions as to hours of work, wages, oppor- 
tunities for recreation and for further educa- 
tion as may seem to be desirable. It would ap- 
pear that the provision for exemptions is 
designed to obviate the necessity for any provi- 
sion, by general scheme, of maintenance grants. 
If this be so—and we do not doubt it—the sig- 
nificance of Section 24 of the Education Act, 
1921, must become a question for serious con- 


sideration. 

Section 24 gives to loeal education authorities 
for elementary education the power to aid by 
maintenance allowances scholars in public ele- 
mentary schools from the age of 12 up to the 
age of obligation to attend school fixed by that 


act. The intentions of Parliament were per- 
fectly clear, but they have been negatived by 
the policy of the Board of Education in refusing 
grant in aid of such maintenance allowances 
except in respect of attendance at school after 
the age of obligation (14 years), and even then 
under strict conditions. It is a little disturbing 
to find that the Barrow Education Committee, 
which has recently by by-law raised the age of 
obligation to attend school to 15 years, has been 
informed by the Board of Education that its 
proposal to provide maintenance allowances to 
children between 14 and 15, although in accord 
with the provisions of the act and even with 
the existing regulations made by the board, will 
be disallowed for government grant because of 
the fact of the age of obligation in Barrow hav- 
ing been raised to fifteen years. 

When legislation designed to give effect to 
the present proposals of the National Govern- 
ment is before Parliament, it is to be demanded 
that the question of the significance of Secfion 
24 of the Act should be considered and a deci- 
sion reached. At the dawn of what promises to 
be a better day, we do not desire to be discordant, 
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but it does appear to be clear that Section 24 of 
the Education Act should either be repealed or 
modified in such a way that the intentions of 
Parliament may not be cancelled out by admin- 
istrative action. 

The Association of Education Committees has 
all along expressed its willingness to be party to 
building grants to voluntary schools on agreed 
terms. On this point and on the question of the 
administrative measure and nature of the in- 
creased control of voluntary schools by local 
education authorities the decision of the govern- 
ment to give definite form and definite signifi- 
cance to their intentions, and to end what prom- 
ised to be interminable consultative marching 
and counter-marching will be weleomed by local 
authorities generally. 

In this connection it is to be noted that the 
power of local authorities to make building 
grants to managers of voluntary schools for 
the purpose of raising the age and for the pur- 
poses of reorganization will include in special 
circumstances power to make grant in aid of 
the provision of new senior schools. This is an 
important extension of all previous agreements 
of opinion, but we do not imagine that any seri- 
ous difficulty will arise from it, inasmuch as the 
provision of such grant lies within the compe- 
tence but not necessarily within the obligation 
of the local authority. Such building grants 
when made will be not less than one half and 
not more than three quarters of the cost in so 
far as it relates to the provision for senior chil- 
dren. Important questions will arise in respect 
of the government grants to be made to local 
authorities in aid of these grants to the man- 
agers of Voluntary Schools. 

The government propose to repeat the ex- 
periment made by Sir Charles Trevelyan during 
his presidency of the Board of Education, in 
giving increased building grants, for a limited 
period, in respect of the expenditure on ele- 
mentary school buildings. We hope that the 
grave error and the grave injustice which was 
incident to the working out of that experiment 
will not be repeated. That experiment pro- 
vided that contracts entered into within a period 
of three specified years should be recognized 
as carrying with them increased grant. It was 
overlooked that in many large areas the pro- 
gram of building necessitated by the raising of 
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the school age and by the reorganization asso- 
ciated with it would in the very nature of things 
extend over a period much longer than three 
years before completion could be reached, while 
in smaller areas the full program could be com- 
fortably carried out within the allotted span. 
The regulations accordingly operated to the dis- 
advantage of those authorities charged with the 
heaviest burden. It is to be hoped that in fram- 
ing the regulations for this increased grant too 
much emphasis will not be laid on speed, and 
that more regard will be had to well considered 
schemes of development—well considered as re- 
gards the content of schemes and as regards the 
rate of their development. 

The Black List is to be brought up to date and 
the number of large classes is to be reduced. 
Both reforms accord with representations made 
on behalf of the Association of Education Com- 
mittees. 

More scholarships and bigger scholarships to 
the universities are to be available for children 
in secondary schools. A casual reading of the 


program would give rise to the impression that 
free secondary education is now open to all 
secondary school pupils of any area in which 


the local authority may so determine. We doubt 
whether a close reading of the program would 
justify quite that conclusion. It will, however, 
be open to local authorities to offer 100 per cent. 
of what is known as “special places” which is 
a distinct advance on the position as it now 
obtains. 

The development of technical education by 
cooperation of authorities is perhaps one of the 
most important and one of the most fruitful 
aims of the new program. The County Councils 
Association and the Association of Education 
Committees have within the last few weeks 
issued a document to all local education authori- 
ties in the country impressing upon them the im- 
portance and the desirability of local authorities 
taking cooperative action wherever such action 
promises to result in better and more effective 
administration. In no branch of the educational 
system is the need for such cooperation greater 
than in technical education, and we welcome the 
importance attached in the program to this 
branch of educational work. 

The program contemplates and promises a 
great expansion in the health services for the 
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children. Nursery schools, which have been the 
subject of repeated representations by the Asso- 
ciation of Education Committees to the Board of 
Education, are now to be recognized as the nor- 
mal concomitant in suitable areas of the system 
of public elementary schools. The greater recog- 
nition to be accorded to the physical training of 
children at school and the encouragement to be 
given to local education authorities to develop 
and improve the school medical service, with 
emphasis laid on the present deficiencies in the 
school dental service, all give promise of better 
care and better days and larger consideration 
for the child life of the nation. 

It has been suggested that a government which 
has been blind to the necessities of the schools, of 
the teachers and of the children during the whole 
period of its tenure of power is not a govern- 
ment to be trusted with the carrying out of a 
program so highly charged with concern for 
and sympathy with the school system of the 
country. The proof of the pudding will be 
found to be in the eating. 

The program as it stands bears evidence of 
the work of two former presidents of the Board 
of Education: of Lord Eustace Percy in his con- 
cern for, and we may say perhaps with truth his 
conversion to, the cause of technical education; 
of Lord Halifax under whose directions investi- 
gations have been proceeding for many months 
during his tenure of office as president of the 
board of education—all leading to this end. The 
program put forward, if carried into effect, will 
carry with it a great measure of gratitude in the 
minds of those concerned with education for 
these two distinguished statesmen. 

The program proposals are wise in that pro- 
vision of time is made which will enable local 
authorities to consider and prepare for the new 
and important duties which they will be called 
upon to face. The training of teachers for the 
new work which lies before them: the supply of 
teachers: the provision of new buildings, their 
type and their future life: all these points and 
more will call for the most serious consideration 
and those responsible for the drafting of the 
program are wise in not “jumping into the water 
with their clothes on.” Progress, wise progress, 
and deliberate progress, would seem to be the 
order of the day, outlined in the directions that 
are to come.—Education, London. 
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REPORTS 


ADMISSION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
WITH ADVANCED STANDING! 


One of the most interesting characteristics 
of German university education has been the 
student practice of attending two or three insti- 
tutions during the period of university prepara- 
tion. Students in any continental university, 
hearing that Leipzig was recommended in phi- 
losophy and psychology, planned to study there 
the following semester. The university at Bonn 
drew to itself those interested in English philol- 
ogy, and Munich was renowned for work in the 
sciences. Lincoln Steffens, in his search for a 
scientific basis for ethics, went to the universi- 
ties of Heidelberg, Munich, Leipzig and Paris. 
Thus it was that the reputation of a man or of an 
institute attracted students from all parts of the 
continent. This attraction was supplemented, 
however, by the desire of the student to fill in 
the valleys in the terrain of his knowledge. In 
Leipzig one could study psychology, but the 
views of only one school or one man were pre- 
sented. In Berlin and Frankfurt, for example, 
the attention of the student was directed to the 


psychological conceptions of Gestalt. Such con- 
centration upon one mode of thought helped 
greatly to raise the German institutions to the 
first rank, but the practice forced students to 
correct their bias by going elsewhere to listen to 
other men and other ideas. 

The American student has not felt a like need 


for moving from place to place. The institu- 
tions of higher education in this country seem 
to have discouraged any tendency toward such 
indoctrination; accordingly, this policy has re- 
sulted in a small body of transient students. 
Colleges and universities differ, of course, in 
the reputation of men and departments, and 
students may transfer to another college with 
the expectation of finding more complete lab- 
oratories, a larger library or more inspiring 
professors. Men and schools continue to at- 
tract students by their reputation. Although 
the factor of partial or biased presentation 
may be a minor reason for student transfer in 


1 During the past two years Miss H. J. Corbin 
visited and counseled with the admission officers in 
35 institutions located principally in the East and 
Middle West. 


this country, it is only one of many motives 
which induce student migration. Some parents, 
for instance, wish to send their sons and daugh- 
ters to small colleges for the first year or two, 
where they may receive the personal attention 
which those institutions emphasize. The organi- 
zation of a large number of junior colleges 
during recent years has made it possible for 
students to complete half of the college course 
in their own communities. Of the 753 students 
admitted with advanced standing to the College 
of Literature, Science, and the Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1934-35, 34.5 per cent. 
(260) presented junior college credentials. 
Many students, for whom four years of study 
away from home would be impossible or who 
anticipate a professional course which will 
lengthen the educational program to six, seven 
or eight years, take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the local junior colleges. 

Denominational preferences, social adjust- 
ment, a desire to escape the provincialism which 
might result from four years in a local college 
and a decided change of interest during the 
college course also cause migration from one 
institution to another. The transfer of some 
students is apparently due to eaprice, although 
“eaprice” may be in reality poor academic or 
social adjustment. For whatever reason a stu- 
dent transfers, he discovers a bewildering nov- 
elty in the courses offered, the methods used and 
the adaptation of his previous work to the pro- 
gram of the institution in which he has just 
enrolled. He is not favored by the greater 
uniformity of educational methods found in the 
European institutions, and his adjustment to the 
new situation may take an entire semester or 
even a year. 

Such differences between colleges have en- 
forced the use of various methods of admission. 
A student who transfers to Harvard University 
generally loses at least one year of credit, while 
some institutions accept unsatisfactory work 
from other colleges if the student’s average has 
been of passing grade. For the most part, the 
older endowed institutions subject the creden- 
tials of the prospective transfer student to a 
more exacting evaluation than do the tax-sup- 
ported universities and the more recently 
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founded institutions. Harvard, Princeton and 
Yale universities do not desire to increase the 
number of students who enter with advanced 
standing. The reason for this attitude is clear 
when we consider the educational methods which 
have been adopted at these institutions. The 
four years have been organized into a progres- 
sive, developmental unit. The course work, in- 
dividual conferences and examinations have been 
united into such a closely-knit program that 
transfer into it is extremely difficult and costly 
of time. Difficulty has also been experienced 
by students who have transferred to other col- 
leges from the University of Chicago, where the 
faculty has introduced teaching methods which 
permit students to complete the requirements for 
the A.B. degree in a period as short as nine 
months. The successful transfer of students, 
with little loss of credit, necessitates a high 
degree of similarity between the institution from 
which the student comes and that to which he 
applies for admission. This similarity does not 
imply uniformity in every respect, but it must 
permit the accurate translation of subject-matter 
and course credit into the organized curriculum 
of the college to which application is made, as 
well as the consideration of the general scholastic 
standards of other institutions. 

Some colleges and universities admit only a 
small number of students with advanced stand- 
ing, while others admit several hundred each 
year. It is estimated that from 10 to 17 per cent. 
of the student population in state universities 
consists of students who entered with advanced 
standing from one, two, and sometimes three 
other institutions. Their credentials show a resi- 
dence period of from one summer session to 
seven or eight semesters. At the University of 
Michigan 46 per cent. (269) of the graduating 
class of the College of Literature, Science and 
the Arts in June, 1934, had received eredit for 
courses completed at other institutions, either 
before or after admission to the university. 

The various experiments carried on in recent 
years to avoid letter or number evaluation of 
course eredits have not altered the fact that 
scholarship is of paramount importance to the 
admission officer. Wherever admission is on a 
competitive basis, the scholastic achievement of 
the prospective student is the primary considera- 
tion. Most colleges and universities which 
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accept all qualified applicants require, however, 
@ minimum level of scholarship. Princeton 
University requires an A and B record, a few 
universities a B average and some institutions 
“C or better in all courses.” Columbia College 
accepts students who have been in the upper 
quarter of their classes, while Purdue University 
and the universities of. Illinois and Minnesota 
have no fixed requirements, admissions with ad- 
vanced standing being adjusted individually. 
In general, it is customary to require the mini- 
mum graduation average of the college pre- 
viously attended, with a promising record in the 
last semester or year. 

Students who fail to maintain the scholastic 
requirements of institutions of higher education 
are costly to the colleges, and institutions are 
justified in refusing admission to students who 
have already demonstrated that they are unable 
or unwilling to do college work successfully. A 
student who has been refused readmission finds 
such status a barrier to acceptance elsewhere, 
since his failure is the fact of greatest impor- 
tance, whether it is due to illness, lack of adapt- 
ability or to outside work. Only rarely does a 
student realize that his scholastie difficulties 
may be due to inherent inability to do successful 
college work. And yet, if the purpose of the 
college is to produce trained and capable minds, 
it must choose with care those applicants who 
appear to possess the qualities which are 
requisite to college education. Usually an insti- 
tution which denies a student the privilege of 
returning does not wish, however, to jeopardize 
his acceptance by another college. Hence the 
transmission of accurate and necessary informa- 
tion concerning scholarship and discipline is 
essential, so that the college to which the student 
applies may rightly judge his worthiness for 
admission. 

Students who do not have a C average or who 
have been placed on probation by the college 
previously attended present a greater problem 
for the admission officer than those who have 
been asked to withdraw because of unsatisfac- 
tory scholarship. Various methods of handling 
such eases have been devised: The dean of the 
college may decide each case and grant or refuse 
admission; the student may be examined and 
admitted as a freshman; he may be allowed to 
enroll in extension classes or a summer session, 
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transferring later to the regular college courses 
if the trial work has been successfully completed. 

In addition to the consideration of scholastic 
standards it is essential for the admission officer 
to make an evaluation of the hours of credit 
received for the work of each semester. It is 
the general opinion that the election of hours in 
excess of the normal college schedule must result 
in an attenuated program; consequently the 
maximum number of hours per semester which 
may be transferred is usually fifteen. This 


maximum may be reduced by poor grades, 
graduation and residence requirements and the 
elimination of non-academic work. 

Studies pursued at a college which has been 
accredited by national or sectional organizations 
naturally receive more favorable consideration 


than if pursued elsewhere. Credit received 
from non-accredited institutions must be proved 
or validated in some manner, since these insti- 
tutions are not considered as having instruc- 
tional facilities comparable with those of ac- 
credited colleges. A common method of 
validation is the writing of examinations to 
satisfy the departments concerned of the quality 
of the elementary work. A student may also 
validate his previous record by completing 
ereditably one semester’s work or one year’s 
work in the same subjects. If accepted at all, 
courses with unsatisfactory but still passing 
grades (D) must be validated by continuation 
courses with high grades or by the earning of 
grades in other courses sufficiently high to bal- 
ance those which were unsatisfactory. Some col- 
leges refuse credit for work of D grade from 
other institutions, as it is of too questionable 
value to be accepted as part of the foundation 
work of their own programs. 

The subjects themselves provide a criterion 
of acceptable credit from other institutions. 
Since the usual college curriculum is generally 
a well-organized four-year unit, it is customary 
for a college to accept for credit only those 
courses found in its own curriculum. Some 
institutions, however, will honor academic credit 
for courses outside their own curricular pro- 
gram, or may include enough “general credit” 
to allow a student to retain his status as sopho- 
more, junior or senior. The usual college cur- 
riculum, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
arts, does not include technical or professional 
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courses; hence many colleges are unwilling to 
accept such work as a part of the program of a 
liberal education. Some survey courses are ac- 
ceptable, however, as academic credit, but do 
not have a definite evaluation in terms of course 
hours. These can be transferred as “general 
credit.” 

Colleges which have introduced newer meth- 
ods, such as tutorial systems and comprehensive 
examinations, find it difficult to place students 
from other institutions in such integrated pro- 
grams. Experimentation with teaching methods 
of this character makes transfer, except at points 
of natural division, inadvisable, as the learning 
process is cumulative and is tested, in the main, 
by final comprehensive examinations. The col- 
leges which are experimenting with their cur- 
ricular programs make a distinction, however, 
between the completion of the student’s general 
education and his subsequent program of concen- 
trated study. In most institutions this line of 
demarcation has been drawn through the middle 
of the four-year program, although at Harvard 
University the separation occurs at the end of 
the first year. The more basic factors of a lib- 
eral education have been acquired, in general, 
by the end of the second year. The four subse- 
quent semesters are devoted to the study of a 
related group of subjects, which are determined 
by the most abiding interests of the student. 
Transfer to an institution which provides such 
individual programs during the last two years 
will result inevitably in loss of time, since the 
department or division of concentration may fix 
the courses to be pursued. But this experimen- 
tation should not affect the migration of stu- 
dents from one college to another. More than 
85 per cent. of the 1,415 students who trans- 
ferred to the arts college of the University of 
Michigan during the years 1933-34 and 1934-35 
did so before the beginning of their junior year, 
and 86.9 per cent. of the 353 members of the 
freshman class of 1931 who withdrew before 
graduation did so prior to the period of indi- 
vidual concentration. It is clear, then, that this 
stage in higher education is one of natural divi- 
sion and that transfer prior thereto may be ac- 
complished with facility. 

Investigation of the various methods of 
evaluation of credits from other institutions 
shows that the student with advanced standing is 
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admitted on a tentative basis, and is usually re- 
quested to prove his right to the number of hours 
for which he asks eredit. Such validation is, 
however, merely part of the general problem of 
admitting students with advanced standing; for 
the transfer of students implies an equation of 
records and scholastic standards, as well as the 
incorporation of courses already pursued in the 


CAN THE STATES SUPPORT AN AVER- 
AGE PROGRAM OF EDUCATION: 
A STUDY IN FEDERAL 
RELATIONS 


THE question of the relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government to the financing of education 
in the states is an exceedingly live issue. Under 
depression conditions thousands of communities 
are not providing adequately for their schools.? 
The financial difficulties of education during the 
depression, resulting in closed schools in some 
sections and inadequate provisions for them in 
other sections, is an exaggeration of a condition 
which existed before the onset of the depression. 
The National Survey of School Finance revealed 
that even at the peak of prosperity previous to 
the current depression there were school districts 
in which educational opportunities were of the 
most meager type.? Do these conditions reflect 
inability to support schools on the part of some 
states, or are they due to other causes? One 
answer to this question may be found by deter- 
mining the tax burden placed on each state if all 
states should finance a program of public ele- 
mentary and secondary education equivalent to 
the average provided in the country as a whole. 

There are two major factors in the ability of 
the states to support public education, namely, 
(1) ability to raise revenue for the support of 
education and (2) educational need. Through- 
out the country generally approximately 95 per 
cent. of the cost of publie education comes from 
state and local taxation.® It seems, therefore, 


1 Cireular No. 138, March, 1935, U. 8. Office of 
Education, Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; ‘‘Current Data on Closed Schools,’’ 
Research Division, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

2 Paul R. Mort, ‘‘State Support for Public Edu- 
cation,’’ p. 4, The American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1933. 

3 See various issues of the ‘‘ Biennial Survey of 
Education,’’ U. S. Office of Education, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 
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that a defensible system of state and local taxa- 
tion would be acceptable in measuring ability 
to raise tax revenue for the support of educa- 
tion.* 

Various measures of educational need have 
been proposed or used in educational finance 
studies. The most promising of these measures 
seem to be concerned with the number of chil- 
dren to be educated. 

With the foregoing techniques available for 
the measurement of (1) ability to raise revenue 
for the support of education and (2) the educa- 
tional need of the states, it is possible to com- 
pare the ability of the states to support educa- 
tion. The purpose of a recent study, therefore, 
was to measure the relative ability of the states 
to support education under a system of state and 
local taxation based on the Model Tax Plan.°® 
The study covered a period of eleven years, from 
1922 to 1932. 

The data® in Table 1 show the per cent. of 
total state and local tax revenue necessary in the 
various states in order for each state to support, 
out of its own tax resources, a program of pub- 
lie elementary and secondary education similar 
in cost per pupil to the cost of the program 
offered in the country as a whole. The five steps 
presented in the remaining part of this para- 
graph are offered for the benefit of those who 
are interested in the technical details of the pro- 
cedure. The data in Table 1 were obtained in 
the following way. First, the amount of tax 
revenue spent per unit of educational load® in 

4 National Tax Association, ‘‘Second Report on 
a Plan of a Model System of State and Local 
Taxation,’’ Wickersham Printing Company, Lan- 
easter, Pa., 1933. 

5 Leslie L. Chism, ‘‘ The Economic Ability of the 
States to Finance Public Schools,’’ Bureau of Pub- 
lication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, 1935. The data in Table 1 and 
Table 2 are taken from this publication. 

6 The term ‘‘educational load’’ means average 


daily attendance, total population aged 5 to 17, or 
units of educational need. 
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the schools of the country as a whole during’ the 
decade 1922 to 1932 was determined. Second, 
data showing the educational load to be carried 


in each state were obtained. Third, the expen- 


diture per unit of educational load for the 


TABLE 1 
Per CENT. OF TOTAL STATE AND LOCAL TAX REVENUE 
REQUIRED TO SUPPORT EDUCATION AT A COST PER 
UNIT OF EDUCATIONAL NEED EQUAL TO 
THAT FOR THE COUNTRY AS A 
WHOLE, 1922-1932 
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Per cent. of tax revenue required 
according to various measures of 
educational need 





State 
Popula- 


Average 
tion 


daily 
atten- 
dance 


Units 
of need 





99.13 
78.05 
76.84 
70.30 
70.30 


68.84 
60.44 
55.38 
59.36 
48.59 
Texas 9. 6 56.00 
Virginia 52.64 45.68 
New Mexico 53.01 
Utah 46.54 
39.49 


45.68 
32.82 
36.31 
42.91 
33.72 
32.18 
37.69 
36.44 
32.08 
36.58 
32.18 


Mississippi 
Alabama 

South Carolina .. 
Arkansas 

Georgia 

North Carolina .. 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Oklahoma 
Louisiana 


Idaho 

West Virginia ... 
Vermont 

North Dakota 
Indiana 28.86 
30.81 
28.62 
29.34 
31.55 
26.86 
29.93 
28.54 


Maine 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Wisconsin 
Kansas 


Missouri 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Arizona 
Ohio 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Maryland 
Pennsylvania .... 
South Dakota 


Oregon 
Washington 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Iowa 


California 

New Jersey 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island .... 
Connecticut 


tototopor 


CoCOho Note Wt 


Massachusetts ... 
New York 

Nevada 

United States 


Co ee ho 


“ 





country as a whole was multiplied by the num- 
ber of units of educational load in each state in 
order to determine the amount of tax revenue 
required in each state to support the program 
of education offered in the country as a whole. 
Fourth, the amount of tax revenue which each 
state could have raised under the system of state 
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and local taxation based on the Model Tax Plan 
was calculated. Fifth, the amount of tax reve- 
nue needed in each state to support an average 
program of education was divided by the total 
tax revenue which each state could have raised 
under the system of state and local taxation 
based on the Model Tax Plan. 

The figures in Table 1 are the results obtained 
by the foregoing procedure. According to the 
data presented, it would have been necessary for 
the poorest state to devote its total state and 
local tax revenue (105.38, 104.75 or 99.13 per 
cent., according to the measure of educational 
need used) to education, under a system of taxa- 
tion based on the Model Tax Plan, and have 
nothing left for its other governmental respon- 
sibilities in order to support an average program 
of education. 

Table 2 shows the per cent. of total state and 
local tax collections devoted to education under 
existing tax plans, during the decade 1922 to 
1932 considered as a whole. Only the five states 
which devoted the largest per cent. are shown. 

TABLE 2 
Per Cent. oF ToTAL TAX COLLECTIONS DEVOTED TO 


EDUCATION UNDER EXISTING STATE AND 
LocaL TAX SYSTEMS, 1922-1932 








Per cent. of tax 
collections devoted 


State 
to education 





North Dakota 
Utah 

Kansas 

New Mexico 
Montana 





A comparison of the data in Table 1 to those 
in Table 2 reveals that in order to afford their 
children an average program of education it 
would have been necessary for at least thirteen 
states to devote to education a larger percentage 
of their total state and local tax revenue, under 
a system of taxation based on the Model Tax 
Plan, than was devoted to education by any one 
of the forty-eight states under existing tax 
plans. Lesuiz L. Cuism 
STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
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